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“Fail Ialone, in words and deeds? 

Why, all men strive, and who succeeds? 

. ws ° All labor, yet no less 

Bear up beneath their unsuccess, 

Look at the end of work, contrast 

The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of thei I's with the hopeful past!” 
—Robert Browning. 


*~ =p 
* * 


ONCE more Memorial Day has come 
and gone, and the grim memories of 
war have been wreathed in flowers. 
The graves of heroes have been wa- 
tered with tears. As time advances 
it is encouraging to note how tender- 
ness outlives harshness; and, still 
how the lines of sex and sec- 
tion fade in humanity’s desire to 
honor all valor and to commemorate 
all disinterested service. The blue 
and gray, the heroine of the hospital 
ward as 
rifle-pit, received common homage on 
Decoration Day. 


more, 


* 
* * 
THE recent meetings of the West- 


~ 
> 


ern Unitarian Conference were too|every kind should be retired, and especially noteworthy. 


UNITY 


true religion. 


. Clusion. 
the experiences of. the last two Sun-. 


children were ministered to by a. 


spirit they wot not of. 
well as the hero of the. 


| 
i 
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serious for levity, too nobly earnest 
for flippancy or wit; but once or twice 
the conference broke into laughter, as 
it should. Mr. Forbush, in his off- 
hand speech, scored a point in his 
humorous paraphrase of Lowell, as 


follows: 
“New occasions teach new methods; | 


time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must travel in a Pullman, who 
would keep abreast of truth.” 


“A hit, a very palpable hit!” 


* 
x &* 


THE Rev. Dr. Shutter, in an arti- 
cle in the June Avena entitled “The 
Liberal Churches and Skepticism,” 
has rendered a valuable service to 


ably full and clear discussion of the 
problem which confronts those who 
would minister to the real religious 
needs of our day, he shows a highly 


sympathetic appreciation of the posi- 


tion of the skeptic, and sets forth 
with the utmost simplicity, but with 
great force, the true way to meet his 
doubts. Ina word, his counsel is to 
simplify theology and reduce religion 
to a natural basis. We heartily com- 
mend his paper to all truthseekers, 
and wish that it might be read by 
every liberal minister in the land. 


% * 
* 


ers the Sunday closing question will 
probably have reached its final con- 
However it may be settled, 
days will leave a 


life-lasting im- 


beauty within the gates and note there 


manifold triumphs. 
church-like serenity, a prayerful 
hush and exaltation pervading the 
vast throng. Father, mother and 


In ashort but remark- | 


Theological 
pression upon those who were able to. 
“walk through the cathedral aisles of 


Others may | 
call it as they will; we will call it) 
the spirit of devotion, the palpable | 
though unconscious atmosphere of 


‘religion compelling devoutness. It. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBERS 15. 


that the closing strains of Sousa’s 
great band on Sunday evening should 
waft the benediction of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee” over the impressed and 
impressive multitude. Surely one 
having seen that Sunday audience 


_within the gates can no longer doubt 


the sanctity of such Sunday services. 
a 8 

WE are preparing copy while the 

World’s Congress on Social Purity is 

in session. Its meetings are presided 

over by the faithful and- wise Aaron 

M. Powell, of New York, who, in 


connection with his wife, is editor 


and publisher of the Philanthropist. 
Through this and other activities, 
they have won the deserved place of 
honor and trust in America, as lead- 
ers in the most’ important work of 
our day, the field of private morals 
and personal religion. Of this work 
we will speak more fully at another 
time. One fact of great interest and 
significance must be noted now. The 
most commanding.figure of this Con- 
gress, standing side by sid2 with Mr. 
Powell, whose antecedents are of the 
house of George Fox, is Archbishop 
Ireland, one of the most distin- 
guished representatives in America 


of Pope Leo XIII. 


BEFORE this word r-aches our read- 


¥* 

* * 
SURELY the world does move! At 
the last meeting of the Congrega- 


‘tional Club of Boston, in Music Hall, 


President Hartranft, of the Hartford 
Seminary, spoke to a 
large audience in favor of giving to 
women the same advantages in the 


study of theology that are enjoyed by 
the religious influence of art in its’ 
There was a 


men. He thought it right that 
women should serve on the corpora- 
tion of the American Board and on 


the Prudential Conimittee, and that 
they should preach if they felt that 


they had a message from God. In 
view of the fact that the Christian 
Union credits Hartford with being the 
most conservative theological school 
in .New England, Dr. Hartranft’s 
treatment of the famous passage n 


was inevitable that coarseness of Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians is 


He argued 
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that it had only a local significance, 
Paul having thus spoken of women 
only because of the corrupt social 
conditions of the time. 

u % 

Our valued friend and contributor, 
E. P. Powell, writes us his congratu- 
lations over UNITY: “So exquisitely 
neat and beautiful and good.” And 
in his letter we find the following, 
which makes a good editorial note: 


A great Christian has recently as- 
sailed me with a remarkable declara- 
tion, “that to open the Fair on Sunday 
was the greatest outrage on God's peo- 
ple ever perpetrated.” He was smoking, 
and I told him that I had never seen any 
form of Sabbath desecration compara- 
ble, for mischief, with the use of 
tobacco. 


Yea, verily; let the inward foul- 


ness be cleansed! 
. % 

WHOEVER has lived 
with the life revealed at the con- 
gresses held in the Art Palace these 
last weeks will be impressed by noth- 
ing so much, we think, as the neces- 
sity of reconstructing the popular 
theory of sex. Such ap one is made 
to realize that valor is not a mascu- 
line prerogative, and that tender- 
ness is no feminine monopoly. If 
one would live more in the light of 
the intellect. and the other bask 
more in the sunshine of the heart, it 
would be better for both. Let 
women think more and feel less 
before they act, and men exercise the 
manly right of emotion more often, 
and it will be better all round. 


intimately 


es 

THE article in the June Arena on 
“Islam, Past and Present,” by F. W. 
Sanders, whom we introduce else- 
where as our new assistant editor on 
the Unrry staff, is another indication 
of arising interestin this faith of 
and for the desert. At the coming 
Parliament of Religions in Septem- 
ber, the modern attainments and 
living representatives of this strong 


monotheistic faith will still further | 


surprise the complacent element in 
the Christian world. One session of 
the Unitarian International Congress 
next September will be given to 
“Unitarianism in Its Non-Christian 
Development,” at which a represen- 
tative Jew, a representative Moham- 
medan, and the eloquent Protab Mo- 
zoomdar. of India, are expected to 
speak. 


a 
x & 


A CORRESPONDENT from a Western 
State says of a neighboring town: 


U niversalists are making strong ef- 
forts there. They have quite a liberal 


| elass of people. 


I think the Unitarians 
would stand a better chance 
could get a foothold. 


We fear neither will stand much 
of a chance, because neither name 
will fairly represent either the tra- 
ditions, present inspirations, or fu- 
ture possibilities of such a liberal 
element in a Western community. A 
movement fairly accepting the com- 
mon grounds of universal religion, 
joining on a purpose to better the 
world. willing to declare a truce to 
theological wars that they may make 
common warfare against evil, a com- 
mon struggle for virtue, will succeed. 
Here’s the place for the Free Church 
in name and in aim, and we doubt if 
there isa place for any other new 
church in a touwn that is doubtless 
already over-churched. 

n ® 

THE following address from the 
Unitarian Women of Great Britain 
and Ireland to the Woman's Branch 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the Columbian Exposition, addressed 
to Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Vice Presi- 
dent, arrived too late to be read at 
any of the meetings. But the hand- 
some document, substantially bound, 
has been passed over to the proper 
authorities, and will find a place in 
the permanent records of the remark- 
able rally of women that has now be- 
come historic. It is signed by nearly 
six hundred women scattered through- 
out England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, among which are the names 
of Mrs. Brooke Herford, Mrs. Robert 
Spears, Miss Florence Hill of London, 
Mrs. Harry Rawson of Manchester, 
and others: 

DEAR SISTERS—We want to tell 
you that our hearts will be with you 
in the great meetings to be held in 
your wondrous city, and our prayers 
shall be yours for the success of your 
noble aims. How true it is that 


thought annihilates space and time. 
It has been our privilege to know by 


their writings, and even to see face. 


to face so many of your best-loved 
people, that we feel one with you in 
your hopes and aspirations, much as 
a proud parent would sympathize 
with a lovely child full of promise. 
And we are looking to you to accom- 
plish better work than we have been 
able to do. In your large new coun- 
try all seems to us younger, brighter, 
fuller of life than here. You have 
fewer prejudices to overcome; you 
are more open to receive new light. 
No doubt you make mistakes and 
have your own hard battles to fight, 
buu everywhere we know Truth must 
prevail. In all your brave endeavors 
we would cheer youon. You dn not 


forget the mother country, but value | parish—might well be put in evi- 


our calm 
if they | 


words. May Heaven pros- 
per your righteous work. 
+ : 


%* 
LN their desire to secure the fullest 


confidence in the program, and that 
no injustice might be dune either to 
invited speakers or the public, the 
local committee on the International 
Unitarian Congress, to be held in 
Chicago next September, has thought 
it best to withhold the detailed pro- 
gram until the report of the commit- 
tee appointed by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association to co- 
operate with the local committee of 
Chicago is received. Some seven or 
more of the speakers invited belong 
to their territory, and the report 
of the committee is waited for with 
interest and anxiety. Meanwhile we 
again assure the public that the plans 
in detail for the seven-day meeting 
are well in hand, and are as far de- 
veloped as those of the congresses of 
associate religious organizations. The 
present plan of the general officers of 
the conyresses is to publish in one 
pamphlet the programs of all the de- 
nominational congresses, as well as 
that of the Parliament of Religions, 
for gratuitous distribution. All pos- 
sible haste is being exercised to bring 
out this suggestive pamphlet at an 
early date. But with the Congress 
of Religions, as with the great Expo- 
sition itself, those in charge had to 
choose between a small thing easily 
done and promptly completed, or a 
great thing difficult to do, laborious- 
ly and perhaps tardily completed. 
The latter committee, like the for- 
mer, has chosen the harder thing to 
do. But the success of the great 
cluster of Woman’s Congresses in 
May leaves little room to doubt that 
the September cluster of Religious 
Congresses will be the most surpris- 
ing and noble of the entire group. 
x % 

WE have just received the sixth 
annual reportof the Unitarian Church 
at Oakland, Cal., a busy hive of re- 
ligious, social, and philanthropic ac- 
tivity. One frequently hears minis- 
ters criticised for too much “outside 
work,” yet, when the matter is 
brought to the test, it seems that 
this is one of the cases in which one 
is enriched by what he spends. It 
would seem tothe junior editor of 
UNITY that the success of All ‘ouls’ 
Church, Chicago—whose pastor not 
only directs and guides the many and 


various activities of his own church, 


but does so much work outside-his 
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dence to show that a minister is 
not spoiled fur his special work, but 
petter fitted for its successful 
prosecution, by general activity 
outside his pulpit and his parish. 
But as the relation of All Souls’ 
pastor to UNITY is such as might 
make a reference to him seem unbe- 
coming, even from UNITyY’s junior 
editor, we avail ourselves the more 
gladly of the case of the pastor of 
the Oakland church. Mr. Wendte’s 
activity is not only felt throughout 
California and the Pacific,States, but 
throughout the United States, and 
eyen extends abroad. Yet all the 
time, under his sole pastorate, his 
church seems to grow stronger and 
stronger. 
x % 

IN our correspondence column is a 
letter from Iowa Falls which is of 
the kind that does good to the heart 
of the poor editor who has been 
obliged to notify his readers that 
their subscriptions are past due. But, 
alas, we regret to say that not all ac- 
cept the reminder sogracefully. The 
subscription to UNITY, as to all peri- 
odical publications, is payable in ad- 
vance; and when the whole year has 
passed, and after that weeks lengthen 
into months, and still the subscrip- 
tion is not paid, UNITY must make a 
strenuous effort to collect, even 
though it thereby loses a subscriber, 
or else go to the wall: and when we 
remind our subscribers of our need 
they should not, we 
yet angry and stop their sub- 
scription, as they sometimes do. 


ANOTHER SPOKE IN OUR WHEEL. 


think, | 


Through the loyalty of a 
friends who, for UNITy’s sake, have 
made it possible, we have great satis- 
faction in presenting to our readers 
the name of Frederic W. Sanders, 
who, for the next year at least, will 
be associated with us as assistant 
editor. Mr. Sanders has just left the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church at 
Asheville, N. C., which position he 
resigned in order to accept this posi- 
tion on the editorial staff of UNITY. 
The society, in accepting his resigna- 
tion, placed on record its 


Full appreciation of his untiring 
earnestness and strenuous endeavor for 
the upbuilding of our society and the 


community. 
mend him as worthy of full confidence 
and of the highest esteem, and invoke 
the Father’s blessing upon him in his 
new calling. 


Mr. Sanders was born in the city 
of New York in 1864; graduated as 
A. B. from the College of the City of 
New York in 1883; spent two years 
in teaching and journalism: and then 
studied law and was admitted by the 
Supreme Court of New York to the 
degree of Counselor at Lawin 1887. 
The next eighteen months he 
spent as law _ proof-reader for 
the Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing 
Co., at Rochester, N. Y., at the end 
of which time, for health’s sake, he 
went to East Tennessee, where he 
practiced law for three years. 


few | 


Open Fellowship, the 


Brought up in the Episcopal Church, | 


thodox religion, and dismissed all 


Of course we know that they do-§ 


not realize how much their inatten- 
tion to this matter means to us, but 
that consideration will not pay our 
printers. 
which the annual price is so smail as 
UNITY’s, it must be evident that we 


Tennessee he came in contact 
| a Unitarian minister of the modern > 
type, which seemed to invite his rul-— 
In the case of a weekly of. 


churches, Unitarian with the others, 
for some twelve years of his life. 


ing interests in sociology, ethics and 


religion, and he determined to enter 


the ministry. 


can have no margin, even where so. 
much of the work is gratuitous. The 


expense of time, postage and station- 
ery used to remind delinquent sub- 
scribers is a heavy tax upon us, and 


ions, 


we do not enjoy sending these re-. 


minders any more than our subscrib- 
ers enjoy receiving them. Will not 
all who read this help us in-this mat- 
ter, and at least pay thgir subscrip- 
tion up to date, even though they do 
not comply with the rule in case of 
all periodicals and pay for a year in 
advance? The date on the label of 
your paper is the date_at which your 
Subscription has expired, or will ex- 
pire, as the case may be. 


went to the 
School, 


chiefly 


Harvard Divinity 
spent a year in study, 
of comparative 

took the Harvard Univer- 

sity degree of A. M., in °92, and 


will prove his life-work must be de- 
termined, not simply by his own in- 


dustry and consecration, of which 
we feel assured, but upon the 
co-operation, of the friends of 
UNITy, old and new. if those 
who believe in the cause of 
ethical religion, the church of the 


piety of the 
Golden Rule, the ritual of rectitude, 
with the historic names and their as- 
sociations when possible, without them 
when necessary, will take hold and 
help us find our own, the constitu- 
ency that needs us, we will try to 
make a place not only for Mr. San- 
ders but for many others in this min- 


istry of the pen, the high pulpit of 
advancement of Christian life in our) the public press. 
cee YP semen, Brg Publishing Company, that came into 


Slowly the Unity 


being on the first of March in order 
to save and perpetuate UNITY, is 
getting into shape so that it 
may offer a paper worthy your 
patronage and support, and be- 
come, if circumstances’ permit, 
the maker and seller of such books 
as represent the growing needs of a 
people everywhere who cannot do 
without religion, but who cannot do 


with religion as it is now expressed 


in the creeds and the forms of exist- 
ing organizattons. This company 


/ would reach out its hands to the dis- 


contented aspirants for greater puri- 
ty and nobler thinking in all the 
churches and outside of all of them. 

Mr. Sanders comes to help in this 


, | e work of any one 
he early became a “skeptic” as to or- | work, not todo tn y 


previously enlisted in our corps, but 


In| 


th 
be: charge welcomes Mr. Sanders and 


In the fall of °91 he’ 


relig- | 
. help us to complete that two thou- 


to bring another contribution, to do 
the “several things more” that were 
waiting to be done. The editcr in 


vladly delegates to him the things he 


could not do, or doing, did poorly, 


that he may do better the things it 
may be given him todo in and for 
UNITY. 

If the wheel is to be permanently 
strengthened by this spoke, you must 


gund list of new subscribers during 


soon after took up the work at Ashe- | 


ville, 


thinks he has found his place; in 


which opinion his friend and teacher, | 
Dr. Everett, of the Harvard Divini-— 
The senior ed- | 
itor, speaking outof the grinding ex- | 


ty School, coincides. 


perience of fifteen years, welcomes him 


to the delights of hard work, and, 


none the less sure, the discipline | 
of disappointments. 


Whether this. 


which he has abandoned for. 


‘this editorial work upon UNiTy. He 


the year that ends March Ist, 1894. 

We introduce Mr. Sanders to the 
household of Unity. Let the house- 
hold give him not only cordial but 
substantial welcome. 


The Work of the World. 


O, the World of Man is a world-wide 
world, 
And the thoughts that shape it are one: 
Do the deed that bodeth no idl to Man 
Till the work of the world is done. 
M, 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


In the beautiful halls of the new 
Art Palace on the lake front the 
most significant and promising scenes 
are transpiring. We have seen men 
and women representing opposite in- 
terests meet upon a common plat- 
form. ‘The partitions and barriers 
have given away before the growing 
spirit of unity. This concourse of 
men and minds, of races and relig- 
ions from all the ends of the earth, is 
the wost magnificent feature of the 
Columbian Exposition. All 
ligions of the globe are here. 
ars and apostles from 
Siam, Jerusalem. as well as from 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
Constantinople, press upon each other 
at the corners of our streets and give 
each other the hand. 


the re- 
Schol- 
India, Japan, 


This is the age ot new conceptions. 
New meanings have been discovered 
which clothe the words humanity, 
science, ethics, religion with larger 
powers. Again, this is the age of 
the universals—universals in politics, 
in charity. in science, in faith. We 
want the suffrage to be universal: 
philanthropy to be universal, shel- 
tering under its wings black and 
white, bond and free. We want the 
benefits of invention and art to have 
universal application. We want 
commerce and trade become free 
and universal. Likewise in religion, 
we are feeling for those principles 
which underlie all faith and philoso- 
phies. The tendency is to extend 
our thought until it shall over every 
inch of human ground, to enlarge our 
tents until they shall embrace every 
human child, to lift the dome of our 
temple until it touches the common 
heavens and resounds with the mur- 
mur and music of every human lan- 
guage, of every earthly hope and 
lore. 


to 


A Varliamentof Religions is pssi- 
ble only upon an ethical basis. Theol- 
ogy makes forschism and feud: ethics 
binds together. Theologically we 
have different bibles, we call our 
gods by different names, our saviors 
are of difierent races, our dogmas are 
in different molds, our creeds are of 
different sizes, and we have different 
ways of going to heaven. Ethics is 
the point of confluence of the numer- 
ous religions of the world. 

Great results will flow from the ap- 
proaching Parliament of Religions. 
It is already telling upon all classes 
of intellectual and moral workers. 


It is broadening the preacher in the 
pulpit: he is arranging his household 
to entertain the apostles of alien 
faiths. Prejudice will be replaced by 
friendship: knowledge will revise our 
opinions. Hitherto we have heard of 
these men; now we shallsee them and 
learn from their own lips what. their 
prophets really taught. This better 
acquaintance will result in an inti- 
macy and good-will which will make 
all future intolerance and misrepre- 
sentation impossible. This will te 
an invaluable moral gain to the 
world. The detre of such a 
congress is furnished by the day. The 
times are ripe for it: the old skins 
are bursting; truth is expanding and 
stretching herself, and the old tem- 
ples are giving away. In order to 
have truth at her full stature we can- 
not afford to ignore or leave out a sin- 
vle ray that has ever fallen upon our 
earth. In the Parliament of: Kelig- 
ions the wondrous human instrument 
will be made to pour forth all its 
tones; every key will be touched: all 
the possible modulations evoked, un- 
til the severed and opposing faiths of 
the world shall swell into one glorious 


raison 


anthem. 


The days of the sectarian spirit are 
numbered. “The spirit” is swajlow- 
ing up “the letter.” We have to-day 
a fellowship of religions. Is not the 
thought inspiring ? 
that the main emphasis of the coming 
parliament of religions will be placed 
upon ethics. Dogma is husk; this is 
corn. “lam sick of opinions,” said 
John Wesley. “You want no other 
creed than to do the right,” says 
Professor Drummond. The drift of 
the world is toward ethics and the 


religion of ethics. M. M. M. 


MISSIONARIES NEEDED TO THE 
MISSIONARIES. 


The loudest and most insistent CTY 
for missionaries that ever sounded 
through Chrigtendom should be set 
up this day for missionaries to be 
sent abroad to convert the 
aries already in the field, 
of the action of that Bombay 
conference, where seven hundred 
of them “refused to condemn, by even 
so small a measure as a resolution. 
the triple evils of the drink trade, 
the opium traffic, and the state regu- 
lation of vice.” 

To the honor of the American 
missionaries it must be said that they 
did not vote with the immortal 
seven hundred. This action of the 


mission- 
in view 


l feel confident | 


conference is in the face of the fact 
that the greatest obstacle in the way 
of the civilization, to say nothing of 
the christianization, of these same 
precious heathen of whose imperiled 
souls we hear so much, is the drink 
which is carried to them by the same 
nations which send the zealous 
sionaries. 


Mis- 


One of these missionaries in Africa 
recently wrote to her mother in this 
country that, as she wrote, she saw 
nine men lying dead drunk upon the 
street from drinking the New Eng- 
land rum sent there from Boston. 
She enclosed $10 in the letter, say- 
ing: “Mother, use it in missionary 
work at home—you need it more than 
we.” Do we not? and should it not 
be spent in placing before the people 
the facts in reference to our action 
in this matter? In 1885 we shipped 
into Africa 747,650 gallons of strong 
drink, and this amount has been 
greatly increased since that day. 
Many European nations send more 
than We. Germany, 7,823,042, and 
the Netherlands 1,099,146 gallons in 
1885. The demoralization to the na- 
tives resulting from this trattic is be- 
yond all description. It kills them 
off by thousands, and that is the 
very least of the harm it does to the 
country. At Tunhurley, in South 
Africa, there is’ an average of one 
native found dead every morning 
from excessive drinking, and 
many other’ places. are’ reported 
where matters are just as bad. The 
frightful curse which opium carries 
to those heathen lands is too well 
known to be enlarged upon. But 
these righteous men—these pious 
preachers, these examplesof holiness 
sent to a sinful people—refuse to 
have even one word to say upon this 
vital subject, refuse to condemn it 
even by.implication. They are after 
the souls of these poor wretches, and 
the devil may have their bodies ani 
be entirely welcome to them. They 
evidently have no taste for the finite: 
the intinite is the thing for them. 
All that interests these saints is to 
save as many Africans as possible from 
what Byron ¢éalls 


“that immortal fry 
f almost everybody born to die.” 


Opium and New England rum and 
state regulation of vice may devas- 
tate and depopulate all heathendom 
that is none of their affair—but they 
will compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte. And to think there 
are 700 of them. a: 8. 
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SPIRIT APPETENCE. 


; 

() eagle soul, thou hast but sparrow 
wings! 

, thirst for far-off clouds is in thy 
throat, 

And longings haunt thine ear tor sounds 
that float 

In purple silence, where the star-choir 
SINS, 

\round thy heart, with wing-like flut- 
terings, 

\ dream is aching for the ftields re- 
mote 

if hidden spaces, and thine eyes de- 
vote 

Their vigils to the hope’s far beckon- 
ings. ° 

. 

\ jittle while content thee, restless soul! 

This lowly life holds food for thee and 
flowers, 

And songs, aftiphonal to star-choirs, 
roll 

Their mellow measures from this earth 
olf ours: 

A little while, and unto thee may ope 

The silver sometime shimmering in thy 
hope. 


CHARLES A, LANK., 


FROM LITTLE TO GREAT. 

As long as human beings believe 
in a God outside the universe of 
worlds and life—creating, controlling, 
and destroying in caprice, by lawless 
will and purpose—so long must they 
look for special, miraculous revela- 
tions of Him and of His ways. ‘This 
isnutural to a certain stage of hu- 
man growth. The Christian church 
has passed, and is passing, through a 
long period of such belief. The new 
science—philosophy and religion dis- 
covering more and more that nature 
is always lawful, that the soul, or 
God, of the universe is subject to 
the eternal law of its own _ in- 
finite being, as manifest in and 
through nature—looks no longer for 
miracle or to the supernatural for 
a revelation of God and his ways, 
bul simply tries to read and interpret 
Nature as the continuous revelation 
of the eternal. Slowly we are 
learning that the grain of sand, the 


worm, the man and “angel” are. 
purts of a _—e whole, links of | 


an endless cHain of being: that all 
worlds. all lite, seen and unseen, are 


bound together, ever interblending | 


and interworking through one soul, 
by one natural law of birth, growth, 
decay, and death, over all, through 
all, and in all. | 

if, then, we can discover and un- 
derstand God’s purpose and Nature’s 
Way in a grain of sand or the life of 
a worm, we may see and understand 
(rod and Nature, just as truly in man 


or angel, in earth or heaven, since | 
in will and purpose they must 


be the same ‘in lowest as highest. 


life is 


let us try 


and the 
ing upon it. 


miniature 


around and 
world, soul 
infusorial organisms and life fall and 
in; soon, quickened 
ished by the sunbeams and electric | 
they develop 
beautiful living forms; a little while, 
and the same souls, elements and en- 
ergies of these microscopic creatures, 
through death, pas out again into 
the surrounding unseen atmosphere 
and ether—thus born to organize and 
live in other and higher forms of life. 
read the same lesson on- 
ward, wider and higher. 
microscopic world of the flower vase 
sees and knows probably nothing of 
our larger world and more perfect 
lite so close about it. 
beings that people it, in their eager 
loving, hoping and striving, 
even dream of us 
and more abundant life. 
must be of the vast unknown and in- 
And yet, if we read and in- 
terpret nature and the soul of nature 
aright, their little hopes and loves, 
their homes, marriage and strivings, | 
are only the ruder, earlier forms of 
existence; ours, more perfect, higher 
up on the same endless, ascending 
way of the soul’s evolution of organ- 
After us they, too, are 
according 
and purpos? 
They hear 
and songs; 
senses, all 
all the mis@ry and splendor of our 
busy life are over and about them 


ism and life. 


ture and God. 


The same meaning, purpose, and 
written 
body, -in the hopes, loves, and striv- 
ings, in the living and dying, of the 
microscopic infusoria of the wayside 
pcol, as in man or the highest unseen, 
this vantage ground 
to read and 
stand some of the simple words and 
in the eternal 
worlds and life about us. 
isa little vase 


holding 


hoping, 


marrying 


through 


intusorial life. 
begins, then death, and 


world from 


revelations of 
partly filled 


May sunshine fall- 
Through the microscope 
this cup of water is discovered to be 
alittle sphere peopled with millions 
of infusorial beings. 
growing, decaying, 
minute. 
How do they 


They are being 
and dying 
Whence come they ? 
live? Whither going? 
We mark, under the microscope, how, 
ina single drop of water, hundreds 
of little living forms appear, growing 


Sscon. decay 
they disap- 
as if we beheld a wave 
and life flowing into this 
some outside 
invisible source of being, rising and 
falling an hour, then ebbing away 
unseen again. 
more and more appears the scientific 
Krom the atmosphere and ether 
above this 
yerms and 


Just this 


little vase- 


into 


The infusorial 


in so much richer 
We to them 


to 
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ways we feed, inspire and mold them; 
1 let ina little more sunlight, drop 
some flower petals on the surface, 
rock the vase a little. “Tis more 
food, new energies of life for them, 


yet they conceive not the being and 


hand that feeds them. Il am of an 
unknown, invisible realm, but of a 
world that touches and interblends 
with theirs. | feed and _ inspire 
them as some supernatural being 
their minds cannot comprehend. 
Kor thus ever the “higher feeds, in- 
spires and molds the lower through 
ull the seen and unseen universe. 

Let us enlarge our view almost im- 
measurably again, trying to read and 
understand the same law and purpose 
of forms and life higher and wider. 
Our earth is only asadrop of water 
in the infinite ocean, the invisible, 
ethereal universe that enfolds us. As 
the infusorial world—the drop of 
water—to ours, the great earth, so 
ours to the limitless realm of being 
over and about us. Our weak, crude 
eyes see naught in the vast spaces of 
ether. We hear no voices trom 
thence. Wegrasp seemingly empty 
space with our com.non senses and 
fleshly hands, and cry “naught.” Yet 
the higher. science and philosophy 
proclaim and assure us that a!l this 
boundless ethereal realm of the 
universe is full with upper and cuter 
worlds, innumerable continents and 
homes of myriads of lLeings, related 
to us as we to the infusoria in the 
drop of water. As the microscopic 
creatures in the drop-uf-water world 
are fed and molded by soul ele- 
ments and energies from ours, so 
we in turn are fed, _ inspired 
and educated by life from the un- 
seen and spiritual realms that sur- 
round us. As the infusoria decays 
and dies out of his drop-of-water 
world into ours, entering into more 
perfect form and liie—of trees, flow- 
ers, and insects—new born and grow- 
ing into hopes, loves, and strivings. 
«> much greater and richer than his 
present, yet the same grown, per- 
fected in beauty, joy, and use: so we, 


by the same natural law of progress, 


decay and die out of our earth into 
the upper Unseen, thus new born into 


bodies and life of more perfect grace 
and beauty. of joy and use. This is 


only the natural continuation and 
progress of our present, just as com- 
mon and natural as the yrowing of 
grass, the blossoming of trees, and 


the metamorphosis of insects. 


Is it stranger that we see no forms, 
hear no voices, feel not the throb of 
the great unseen, ethereal world and 
life that infolds us, than that the 


atomic creatures living in a drop of 
water see and feel not our greater, 
fuller life that is so close about, wet 


so far above them? Is it less reason- 


able and natural that we should be 


fed and educated by the higher, in- 
visible, spiritual world, that borders 
ours, yet rises infinitely above it, 


than that the infusoria or worm 
unnoticed: our immeasurably yreat- | should be fed and educated by the 
er, richer world makes no conscious | spirit and power of our lives flowing 
tipple upon theirs; yet in countless about and through them»? Have we 
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any more reached the perfection, the 
upper limits of being, than they? 


clod world, we say, cannot be anni- 
hilated, but must be born, risen into 
some higher condition of organism 
and consciousness—as insect or bird, 
He has developed organs and senses in 
ways of strength and use that yield 
life more abundant and rich than in 
his old estate. Yet all this gain from 
worm to bird is natural growth, the 
slow education and perfecting of the 
weak, crude organs and senses, the 
loves and strivings of the lower to 
the higher. By the same law and 
revelation we read and foresee our 
higher destiny. We, too, die out of 
our world into an infinite Unseen, to 
see, hear and feel the life of a state 
so rich and abundant in beauty and 
good that we cannot dream of it 
now, any more than the infusoria can 
dream of ours. We behold how nat- 
urally ‘tis all before these lower crea- 
tures of life’s way. Why less natur- 
ally for us? 

Conceive of possessing bodies as 
much more beautiful and useful, joy- 
giving and love-giving as ours to-day 
are than those of the worms! 
All that growth and gain is 
man’s destiny, if nature is as true 
and kind to us as to the worm. Con- 
ceive of society, of study, and work, 
of home and marriage, in coming life 
in some upper world, having grown 
and developed, in peace and beauty, 
in ness and gladness of 
thought and love and labor, above 
ours of to-day. as our present is be- 
yond that of fish or reptile! All that 
is before us, and even more, if the 
will and purpose of the universe de- 
ceive not. This is the soul’s divine 
prophecy. If we have read and in- 
terpreted God and nature aright in 
the drop of water, the upper life for 
us, beyond this world’s death, will be 
a higher continuation and unfolding 
of our present; in beauty and joy of 
loving and striving, in study and 
work, in marriage and home, just 4s 
naturally born and grown out of this 
our common life of to-day, as our 
present bodies, our thoughts, and 
loves have been born and grown from 
the world and life of the infusoria, 
the grasses, trees, insects, and birds. 

W. A. CRAM. 


THE GARMENT’S HEM. 


The breath of spring is in the air, 

Soft auguries the breezes bear; 

The singing stream, from chains set 
free, 

Fills the dark wood with melody. 

Above its banks the mosses lean, 

And ferns uncoil their spires of green; 

On the brown hill the sunbeams etch 

An April sky in violets; 

Nature unfolds her living scroll 

As one who, lavish, gives the whole; 

Yet a reserve, elusive, fine 

As vernal haze, her works enshrine; 

The secret unrevealed is more 

Than all the story written o’er 

In bud and bloom and springing grass. 


The winds that on far journeys pass 


_ Whisper of unseen, sunnier skies; 
The soul of the worm dying from its 


Thither the soul, with instinct wise, 

W ould follow like a roving bird, 

In lonely daring undeterred, 

The hidden clue to worlds unseen, 

Spring’s fair immortal empire green. 
ALICE GORDON, 


Correspondence 


RELIGION, ETHICS, 
MANITY. 


DEAR UNITY: The purpose of this 
letter is not to discuss at length the re- 
lation between the three terms named 
in the caption, but, in reply to certain 
criticisms which have reached the 
writer through the columns of UNITY 
and through the mails, to make a lit- 
tle clearer than he succeeded in doing 
in his sermon on “Unitarian Religion 
and the Unitarian Name,” what he 
conceives to be the fact—that re- 
ligion isa larger term than ethics, 
and that Humanitarian is a narrower 
term than Unitarian. 

The writer agrees most heartily 
with Rev. E. S. Greer that “the doc- 
trine of unity—-‘the oneness of all 
that is’—is the key to all life’s prob- 
lems;” but he cannot see that by 
reason of this truth we are justified 
in asserting that the part is equal 
to the whole. In the letter which 
appears in Unity of May 4, 
Mr. Greer expresses what seems in 
our day to be a common thought, 
that men’s “relations to one another 
include all relations, and since God is 
in man, to fulfill our duties to man is 
also to discharge our obligations to 
God.” The fallacy of this line of 
reasoning will become evident if for 
“man” we substitute “flower” or 
“dog,” and for “human,” “vegetable” 
or “canine.” Surely, if the unity of 
all that is be assumed, God is in the 


AND HU- 


jlower and in the animal—in the dog— 


as well as in man. But shall we 
argue from this that to fulfill one’s 
duties to the dog is to discharge all 
one’s obligations to God? Human 
tavian is a noble term. Still, man is 
but a part of the Universe, human 
nature is but one expression of the 
Divine nature which manifests itself 
in all thatis. Your faithful dog isa 
part of the Universe no less than 
yourself, and as such has relation to 
all that is: but it does not follow 
that canine religion is all of religion. 
Religion, per se, or, if an epithet 
must be — used, unitarian  re- 
ligion, is a larger, a more in- 
clusive, term than canine religion or 
than humanitarian religion. It may 
be true that the man who should do 
his whole duty to his fellow-men 
would also do his whole duty to all 
else that is. \ Doubtless also he who 
should be perfect in his relation to 
dogs would perfect in all other 
relations. Nevertheless, the word 
canine, and also the words human 
and humanitarian inevitably suggest 
limitation. 

Turning, now, to the question of 
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the relation between 
ethics, the first point to be deter- 
mined is, what is meant by these 
two terms. By religion in its sub- 
jective aspect the writer understands 
the sense of relation to the Great 
Whole, and to the Spirit of Perfec- 
tion (or progress) which pervades it. 
Whether we say God or Nature when 
we refer to the soul of the universe 
is of little importance: our sense of 
relation to the universe and to the 
spirit of the universe is religion. This 
includes our relation to the true, the 
good and the beautiful. Ethics assuch 
has to do with but one of these rela- 
tions; it has to do with the good, the 
morally right. Doubtless it is true 
that in the ultimate analysis there is a 
blending of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful, so intimate that per- 
fection in any one of these directions 
is impossible without perfection in 
all. But of perfection, we, as ~\inite 
human beings, know nothing ‘save 
that. it is the goal for which we 
Strive. The ultimate unity of all 
that is being assumed, we may 
take for granted that it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines mak- 
ing an absolute separation between 
truth and goodness and beauty, be- 
tween divine and human, or between 
human and animal or animal and 
vegetable. But this does not prevent 
us from distinguishing between these 
several terms, and it is an abuse of 
language to treat them as identical. 
Probably the writer’s critics would 
not find fault with his viewif they 
understood the terms employed as he 
does. In the sense in which 
the writer understands ethics and 
morality, it is certainly not true 
that, “so far as a man is anything, he 
is moral.” ‘To say that one is “merely 
amoral man” is not equivalent to 
saying that he is “merely a perfect 
man.” A man may be beautiful or 
ugly, intelligent or stupid, and in 
either case may. be moral. A man 
may be moral with one eye and a 
club foot, but he is not therefore a 
perfect man. Similarly, a man who 
treats his fellow men with justice 
and humanity because he believes it 
to be right, is a moral man: but, 
however high his morality, he is no 
a highly religious manif he has no 
feeling of kinship with anything out- 
side himself, or if he regards beauty 
as of no intrinsic value or as an evi! 
and a temptation to man, and if he 
thinks that he has nothing to do 
with the pursuit of abstract truth. 
Reverence for beauty inethe universe 
is a religious feeling, but it is not, in 
any fair sense of the term, a part of 
ethics. The Puritan who despised 
beauty and secular truth may have 
been highly moral;.but, however hig/i 
his morality, men are beginning to see 
that his religion was at a lw stage. 
This is what was meant in the writ- 
er’s sermon by “mere morality.” ‘The 
world has too lohg confused religion 
and morality. It is an error onl) 
less pernicious than that which sup- 
pgses that religion can exist withou! 
morality. The religious man feels 


religion and 
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his relation to all that is. 
man of love, the lover of beauty and 
of truth, throughout the universe, no 
less than of goodness. F. W. 4 


THE WAITSBURG “ COTTAGE 
UNITY.” 

DEAR UNITY: Some months ago I 
wrote giving a short sketch of a 
little gathering of faithful souls at 
our homes called “Cottage Unity.” It 
still lives and grows—it hus to grow 
—if not in numbers at least in zeal 
and charity. It had its beginning in 
my own family, and was known to 
the Church of our Father in Portland, 
Oregon, as the “Ingraham-Six.” 

Our meeting last evening was with 
a brother who once belonged among 
the receivers of the Swedenborgian 
doctrines—which, by the way, have 
helped greatly to bring the world to 
more liberal views of theology. 

We assembled last evening to the 
number of sixteen. The interesting 
feature of the meeting was the read- 
ing of a sermon on the Prodigal Son 
by a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, a recent adjunct toour 
Unity, the point of advancement be- 
ing the statement that men were al- 

ways the children of God and always 
would be. When the one sheep was 
astray and the shepherd left the 
ninety and nine to go in search 
of it. it was not the prop 
erty of the wolf, it still be- 
longed to the shepherd. The piece 
of silver lost by the woman, who 
swept diligently until she found it, 
did not cease to be hers while it was 
lost. So there are not, nor can there 
be, any children of the devil. 

The discussion which followed the 
reading turned upon our first impres- 
sions—in childhood—of the Divine 
Being. Most of us, raised in the 
orthodox faith, had to modify or do 
away altogether with our first con- 
ception. Not many could conceive, 
at this time, of any personal God. 

Our “Unity” now enjoys an abun- 
dance of good reading, thanks to the 
liberality of its friends. We receive 
the Christian Register, the Unitarian, the 
Christian. Union and the Non-Sectarian; 
also Many sermons and tracts [from 
the Postoffice Mission. oe ee 

Waitsburg, Wash. 


EpItoR UniTy—Allow me _ to con- 
gratulate you on the neat and im- 
proved appearance of UNITY, and I 
rejoice to see it take another step 
forward. May this one be the har- 


larger and broader Christianity. One 
of your writers sounds the keynote 
of success when he advocates the 


He is the 


ample set by the leaders of the Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians, Universalists, 
and Reformed Jews, and thus take 
some united action for the further- 
ance of liberal religion. In my own 
State some towns have a _ strong 
Unitarian element, while in others 
the Universalist denomination takes 
the lead: and while there may be 
State organizations in both branches, 
yet they are seldom heard of and 
their meetings attract but little at- 
tention. Along this line, more than 
any other at the present time, 1 feel 
that union would strengthen the 
cause and do more for the advance- 
ment of liberal thought than any 
other step that could be taken. De- 
nominational lines may not be torn 
down, but let the gathering be simi- 
lar to the one held by our Michigan 
brothers, in which all workers for a 
religion of love, teaching the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, could meet in convention and 
formulate plans for the spread of the 
doctrine that they preach. 

Liberal thought is growing slowly 
but surely in this section, and while 
the advance guard is fusiladed day 
after day by guns leveled from ortho- 
dox pulpits yet the progress seems to 
be onward and upward. Liberality 
is badly handicapped by the ignorance 
of the majority as to our belief and 
doctrine. ‘The masses are taught to 
look upon a liberal Christian and a 
liberal church as some awful dragon 
ready to swallow up and ruin every 
soul who is contaminated by the ter- 
rible influences that surround the in- 
dividual and the church. May the 
day come when the belief of a liberal 
man and a liberal church shall be 
permitted to stand 
merits, be allowed to take its place 
on a level with the _ evangelical 
churches. 

The Universalist Church here 
stands for a religion of love and prin- 
ciple, seeking to stand upon the 
broad creed which looks to God as a 
Father and upon fellow man where- 
ever found as a brother ‘The church 


edifice, which was erected last year, 


paid for. 


‘the Xx. & Ov. 


is furnished throughout and is nearly 
Rev B. F. Snook is doing 
a good work here, and the congrega- 
tions grow larger each week. The 
Sunday school is prospering, as is also 
Hon. J. H. funk, 


who has labored faithfully for the 
cause since his removal here from 


Illinois, has just made the church a 


donation of 8800 to apply on the 
building fund. Mr. Funk has always 
binger of otbers in the pathof a’ 


union of all liberal religious denomi- | 


nations. Could they all unite under 
one name, and so present a solid 


front, the result would be a rapid | 
advance along the way that all are. 


now toiling. 

I am gratified to note the harmony | 
that pervaded the Institute of Lib- 
eral Teachers in Michigan. I would. 
that all States might follow the ex- 


| 


been a liberal giver, and this last 

lift is given as an earnest of his in- 

terest in the cause. A READER. 
lowa Falls, Iowa. 


By soving frugality we reap liberty, 
a golden harvest.—Agesilaus. 


Go to the World’s Fair ! 


But when you start, buy your tickets over 
the Chicago and Great Western Railway. Fast 
limited trains from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to Chicago daily. Elegantly equipped, with 
| ees and dining cars. Through train 


service also from Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
i Moines. Ask agents Chicago and Great 


Western. Railway for information. 


upon its own. 


FREE TO HOME-SEEKERS. 


The Northwestern Home Seeker is 
the name of a newspaper just issued, 
giving valuable information regarding 
the agricultural, mineral, and other re- 
sources of South Dakota. 

This new State is enjoying a wonder- 
ful prosperity, and any person looking 
for a desirable location, or interested in 
obtaining information concerning the 
diversified resources of South Dakota, 
will be mailed a copy of this paper free 
of charge by sending their address to 
W. A. Thrall, General Passenger Agent 
Northwestern Line, Chicago. 
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TOKO Al A COMPLETE LADIES’ CUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 
By ALice B. StockHam, M. D.. 
_~ — ¥ 


OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 

Agents write: “I like canvassing for TOK- 
OLOGY 100 times better than teaching.” “I 
never thought I would like to be a book agent, 
until I read TOKOLOGY, and then felt as if it 
would be real missionary work.” “One gentle- 
man reports thirty sales per week, and his wife 
twenty, devoting afternoons to other work.” 
Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms 
to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.,Chicago 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, Devoted to Women’s Inter- 
ests, and Especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”"—Englishwoman’'s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage pa- 
pers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”"—Ma- 
rietta Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’). 


“The Woman’s Journal ha: long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalt- 
ed.”—Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive s°urce of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It isthe old- 
est of the women’s papers now in existence and has 
built up for itself a solid and unblemished reputa- 
tion.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 


“If anyone wishes to be informed on the woman 
question. the Woman’s Journal is the very best 
means Itis pure, healthful and interesting—a pa- 
pe ‘r that anyone ought to be glad to introduce into 

is family for its literary merit alone, even if he did 
not believe in suffr e. Isubscribe for it tor my own 
granddaughters "—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


? PREM MIUM: « To ay Suffrage Association, 

U. or individual get- 
ting up aclub | 25 mt ‘subscribers to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 


pay acash premium of Twenty Dollars. 


Sample Copies Free. One year on trial to new 
subscribers, $1.50. Regular price per year, ®2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading Rooms, #%1.25. Address 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty differ- 
ent kinds postpaid for 10 cts, Address C. TILDE, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


= WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
~ $9, 75 buys a @9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
prepaid, shipped “ Rad days’ trial. Latest 
desi 4 and style. Perfect, le and 


FREE. 


finely finished. 
No but the best pee me end warranted for 3 
\ YEAR! . We have been in the manufacturing business 
ered years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
elinothing but what we can guarantee 4s represented quote 
. pment Ae Dagabeny af A ey 

“is, logue, which is one of the most complete ever published 


OXFORD MFG. C0. 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ih 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO MONEY rg BU 

Send this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 


46WEST QUINCY 5T.,CHIOAGO, ILL. 
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ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


THE FUTURE LIFE.* 

BY REV. T. ALLEN, 
THE 
ETY. 


FEF. ALLEN, 
AMERICAN 


SECRETARY 
PSYCHICAL 


OF 
SOCI- 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrup‘, and 
where thieves break through and steal: but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal: 
for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” MATT. vi. 19-21. 


Closely allied to the teaching of 
immortality the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. You are all 
familiar with the old view—now 
happily being modified to some ex- 
tent—which divides the future life 
into a heaven and a hell, or, accord- 
ing to the Roman Church, into these 
and a temporary place of probation, 
purgatory. It is not so much in what 
Protestant and Catholic ordinarily 
affirm concerning the territorial 
divisions of the other life that their 
views are defective, but in the re- 
duction of life in these places to a 
dead level, in teaching substantially 
that one saint is.as good as another 


IS 


paratively light offender, so long as 
he falls short of heaven, is the same 
as that of the most criminal and 
brutal mortal who ever lived. When 
to these conceptions is added the be- 
lief in eternal punishment, | feel 
called upon to protest and to put 
over against them what seems to me 
to be the truth. 

Now, I am well aware that there 
are persons who do not feel that it is 
a matter of any particular conse- 
quence whether we know anything 
about the future life or not, about 
the general principles that govern it 
even, tosay nothing about the details 
of environment, the occupationsof the 
inhabitants, etc. Their thought seems 
to be: I believe in immortality, in 
future progress and in the goodness 
of God, and | reject eternal punish- 
ment: therefore, I will leave all to 
(;od, in whom I trust, and not 
trouble myself further in the matter. 
Or they may add that they do not 
believe that we can know very much 
about it, even if we earnestly desire 
light upon the subject. Are there 
any reasons why man will be bene- 
tited by a fuller and more correct 
knowledge of the future life than 
generally prevails? I shall lay the 
foundation for answering this ques- 
tion by stating my wn beliefs. 

Perhaps the most ‘mportant. spir- 
itval law that affects man is the law 
that like attracts like. We tind that 
the gentle seek those of mild disposi- 
tion, the considerate those who re- 
yard the feelings of others, and that 
those interested in the same pursuits 
or problems are drawn together. It 
is true that the operation of the law 
of attracticn and repulsion is not so 
dominating as not to be greatly modi- 


*A sermon preached before the First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian), Grafton, Mass. 


fied by other influences. 


Duty, en- 
vironment, lack of leisure and other 
conditions hold us all in contact with 
many persons who repel us, and sep- 
arate us from others to whom we are 
drawn. ‘Thus it happens that many 
fail to realize the strength and im- 
portance of this law which, in the 
relations of men to each other, can 
justly be compared to the action of 
gravitation between masses of mat- 
ter. It is, in short, spiritual gravi- 
tation. Who is there among us who 
has not in imagination traveled great 
distances with the swiftness of 
thought to meet a congenial friend ? 

Why should we not aftirm the op- 


eration of this law after death as well 


as before? Unless there are facts 
known to us which establish a pre- 
sumption that at death human na- 
ture is essentially changed, | can see 
no escape from the conclusion that 
this law must hold for the other life. 
But, there are no facts whatever 
which suggest a sudden tranforma- 
tion. It is true that death brings 
with it more or less of change, but I 


| 
| 
| 


that the treasures in heaven 
such a nature that men and 


are of 
women 


can lay them up here and every day 
of their lives. 


Atter taking material 
things away from all that men aspire 
to obtain, then, we have left intel- 
lectual and spiritual riches; knowl- 
edge, the virtues, capacity for loving 
and forgiving, humility, etc., and 
character, as manifested ip a discip- 


‘lined will and in so many other ways. 


In brief, earthly treasures are whata 
man has, heavenly treasures what he 
isand what he has lL include 
what a man has been as well as what 
he is, because his past acts, if good, 
have built up relations of friendship 
and love and kindly feeling, which 
constitute an essential part of his 


ly Cit. 


treasures. 


dance. 


find myself utterly unable even to} 


alone can instantly alter the princi- 


the combination and degrees of fac- 
ulties which distinguish each one of 
us as anindividual. From the law of 
attraction, then, I reason that in the 
other world t ust be a vast 
number of therhoods> correspond- 
ing to t vreat differences which 
exist between the inhabitants of 
earth, and also advanced societies 
fitted to receive spirits when they 
progress beyond thase brotherh ods 


to which they gravitate immediately | 


after death. The saying of Jesus, 
“In my Father’s house are 
mansions,” and his recognition of de- 


sistent with this view. 
lows—-taking 
Jn which we 
spirit can pass from one brotherhood 
to another as his attractions change. 

Kor centuries the church has been 
solicitous that its devotees should 
pass at death to as heavenly condi- 
tions as possible, and laymen have 
shared this anxiety with the priests 
and clergy. ‘The practical question 


into account progress, 


that confronts us is, then, in what. 


manner shall we live in order that 
each one of us may enter a compara- 
tively exalted and harmonious so- 
ciety in the spirit world when we 
die? My answer is, that this can be 
done by cultivating the higher at- 
tractions and starving out the lower 
ones, and in no other way. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus tells the 
multitude not to lay up treasures 
upon earth, but to lay up treasures 
in heaven. Moth and rust and 
thieves attack earthly, but not heav- 
enly treasures. 

What is the difference between the 
two kinds of goods, and the signifi- 
cance of his exhortation? It isclear 
that the treasures of earth to which 
he refers are material things, wealth 
in its various forms. We next notice 


attitude of men 


|ples which gcvern our existence or | 
and that the punishment of the com- | 


many 


Many things are said about wealth 
and money which show a lack of dis- 
crimination. Itis not money that 

aul calls the root of all evil, but 
the /ove of money. I rejoice that the 
world is as rich as it is, and believe 
that there will be a yet greater abun- 
The trouble lies, not prima- 
material things, but in the 
toward them. ‘The 
crucial question is, Which do you pre- 
fer the more —earthly or heavenly 
treasures? If the former, your dis- 
position will be to sacrifice justice 
and all of the things commended by 
religious and ethical teachers to your 
love of money. If the latter, your 
love of money will be subordinate, 
and you will seek to acquire wealth 
honorably—doing to others as you 
would be done by. You will 
recognize, also, the «danger of 
becoming too deeply immersed 
in material possessions. I do not 
overlook the fact that, under our 
competitive system, it necessary 


rily in 


is 


for the merchant or manufacturer to 
grees of greatness in heaven, are con- | 


It also fol- | 


be alert and industrious and concen- 
trate his energies upon his business, 


but he and not his money should re- 


all believe—that each | 


main muster of the situation. He 


should never forget that money isa 


itself. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


: 


| 


} 


| 


; 


| 


means to an end and not an end in 
As Paul says, continuing the 
quotation, “For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which, while some 
coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” 

It is chiefly. if not entirely, on ac- 
count of the love of money that such 
a thing as the problem of capital and 
labor exists. If a great catastrophe, 
exceeding, perhaps, the horrors of 
the French Revolution, should ever 
overwhelm our social structure, the 
tap root of the trouble will probably 
be found here. We are dealing, then, 
with one of the greatest evils which 
confront nations and _ individuals. 
Let us apply the law of attraction to 
one whose love of money is abnor- 
mally strong, and see what it sug- 
gests relative to his future life: 

1. In proportion as he forgets that 
money is a means and not an end, 
it is probable that the real - 
ends of life, which would lay 
up heavenly’ treasures, wiil be 
neglected, thus tending to send 
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him into the other world in 
poverished condition. Thus it may 
happen—I do not say that it must— 
that the merchant prince and rail- 
way magnate will find themselves 
little better than paupers when they 
come to themselves in that new life. 

». There are likely to be pangs of 
conscience growing out of unjust 
business transactions. 

3. If, as 1 believe, money-getting 
for the money-lover himself ceases 
at death, the probability is that the 
severest suffering he has to bear will 
vrow outof the fact that his strongest 
attraction cannot be gratified in the 
spirit world, where he will feel lest, 
as out of place as.a fish out of water: 
and therefore he will be under the 
necessity of strengthening the weaker 
attractions which exist within him, 
cultivating new ones, and gradually 
throwing off the absorbing passion of 
his life, before he can reach a state 
of contentment. 

4. If he can know preciselv what is 
done with the wealth he left behind, 
it will probably cause him much pain 
to see, aS is so often the case, the 
wealth that he labored so zealously 
to accumulate squandered and scat- 
tered to the winds. All of these ie- 
sults would seem ow naturally 
from his condition. As _ his treasure 
was in material things, his heart is 
still there, and whatever dissipates 
them makes him suffer. 

You may say that he knew per- 
fectly well before he died that he 
could not take his money with him, 
and that he ought, therefore, to at 
once renounce all interest in his 
former possessions; but, | would ask, 


an im- 


to 


if he was bound up in them, 
how is it possible for him to 
do this in the’ twinkling = of 


aneye? At first, then, he would be 
attracted to join the society of men 
who, like himself, were interested in 


money. What would he care for the 
society of philanthropists, philoso- 
phers, scientists, artists, musicians, 


und many others whose attractions 
cultivated upon earth had developed 
the nucleus of a future heavenly 
state? He would tell you that there 
is no money for him in these things: 
und that would settle the question 
for him until*he had partially con- 
(uered his passion. 

| believe that there are fraternities 
in the spirit world adapted to the 
conditions of all men, from the most 
debased to the most exalted. I be- 
lleve that the law which determines 
the character of the community to 
which each one will gravitate is as 
definite and binding as the laws 
studied by the devotees of physical 
science. I believe that had we the 
requisite knowledge we wouid find 
that these communities form a regu- 
lar progressive series from the lowest 
Lo the highest, and that as one as- 


cends, as it were, the rounds 
Of this great ladder, h2 = ap- 


proaches nearer to perfection and 
linds a purer happiness. I also be 
lieve, therefore, that were it revealed 
Lo us so positively that we could say, 


his truth. 
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“Il know that this is so,” what the high destiny ordained for him by 
God. 
munities are, and what course in life | 


precise characters of different com- 
will tend to attract a person to one 
rather than another at death— 
this information would be most val- 
uable to the world: that it would 
stimulate many to labor more stren- 
uously to avoid some things and to 
do others. 


I do not forget that it can be 
claimed that we have a knowledge of 


ceitain principles which ought to be | 


enough; that if we follow them faith- 
fully we shall enter some of the 
higher communities. I confess that 
this knowledge is worth 
in the absence of. more 


something | 
definite in- | 


formation: but, on the other hand, | | 


affirm that if such knowledge can be 
had we ought to obtain and make use 
of it What would you think of a 
young man who said that he wanted 


. to go to college and then mapped out 


a course of studies which would occupy 


Mra. 


followed its teachings 


two or three years without taking the | 


trouble to find out what 
must be examined 
There can 
think, but that the relation 
life here and hereafter is about like 
that between a_ preparatory . scheol 
and a college; that they are adapted 
to each other, but far more perfectly 
than the educational institutions of 
earth. 


upon to enter’? 


Is there any way in which we can 
obtain the knowledge of which l have 
spoken? In the first place, I believe 
that every means of knowing of 
heavenly things that was open to 
Jesus and the apostles is open to man 
to-day. Iwill not claim that every 
one is now fitted to receive such reve- 
lations, any more than they were in 
the apostolic age. Nevertheless, if 
the founders of Christianity reasoned 
out certain things from principles, as 
I have reasoned to-day from the law 
of attraction, so can we, and we can 
go farther than they if our knowl- 
edge be more complete. If they re- 
ceived revelations from God, or were 
taught by finite spirits inhabiting the 
other world, then it is our birth-right 
as children of God to share the same 
privileges. In the second place, the 
claim of the spiritualist that spirits 
‘an communicate with mortals sug- 
gests that the way may open within 
a tew years for the Christian world 
to receive such knowledge. 


If the spiritualist is right, the efti- 
ciency of Christianity will be greatly 
increased by adopting and utilizing 
As Unitarians we have 
‘ast magical views of salvation aside; 
but, upon the supposition mentioned, 
it remains for us to obtain more defin- 
ite information than we have had in 
the past concerning the future life, 
and to recognize that we now stand 
upon the threshold of a spiritual 
science and philosophy which, seem- 
ingly, can lift man up to a higher 
level, and bring religious teaching 
more into sympathy with laws that 
actually control man’s development 
and tend to speed him toward the 


branches he | 


be no reasonable doubt, I | 
between | 


—EEE 


TRUST. 
Upon the cliff the eagle there 
His pinion spreads for higher flight, 


And, trusting in the buoyant air, 
He wings his way to greater height 


With joy he soars—but knows not why 
The air upholds him on the way, 
Knough to feel that Power ni-h 
Which holds the universe in sway. 
KATE KELSEY. 
Menomonie, Wis, 


An Open Letter froma Niece of Dio Lewis, 


“No book has come into our home filled with 
morc whvlesome advice to married people than 
Dr. Sto kham’s TOKOLOGY., I studied 

c refully its principles, and prior to the birth 
of each of my three sturdy little girls I closely 
The results were far 
beyond my expectations.” TOKOLOGY is a 
complete tadies’ guide in ‘ea th and disease. 
By Alice B. Stockham, M. D., practitioner over 
twenty-five vears. Prepaid, Simple 
pages free. Best terms to »gents. Alice RB. 
Stockham «& Co., 277 Madiscn St., Chicayo, I). 
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Your Mother Raised Vou. 


And your grandmother raised your mother 
on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk It's the oldest brand, it’s the richest 


| brand, it's the most reliable brand of condensed 


milk ever offered to the public. 
Drugzgists. 


“The ‘Pace 
That Kills” 


7s overwork— 


makes no difference wha kind. Using 

greasy and inferior soaps is one road 

to premature decay—sore nands— 

sore hearts—clothes never Clean. 
Not so when 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


is used. Cheerfully proceeds the 
labor of wash-day with health and 
long life assured. Hands all right— 
hearts light—clothes pure and white 
as a Greenland snowdrift. 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap. ™*\scdSneccs 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Toure. UF MUSI : Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. 


Calendar) FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Manager, 
Free. ‘| ranklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Grocers and 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C 


» 


Gannett: 2c, mailed. UNITY PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE, CHICAGO, !T.L. 
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The bome . 
HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


SUN.—Rationality brings insight. 

MON —We must be led from the uncon- 
scious to the conscious choos- 
ing of lines of conduct. 

TUES.—The germ of inevitable conse- 
quences can be perceived in 
the deed. 

WED.—Contentment comes 
honest gains. 


only with 

THURS.—A regard for public opinion is 
but one stage of the develop- 
ment of the will-power. 

FRI.—The chief object in appealing to 
public opinion is to create a 
constantly advancing. ideal. 

SAT.—The dependence of the individual 
upon the rest of mankind, of 
all upon the Creator, is the 
grand central truth of. re- 
ligion. 


—EKlizabeth Harrison. 


WHERE THE WICKED FOLKS 
ARE BURIED. 


“Tell me, gray-headed sex‘on,” I said, 

“Where in this field are the wicked folks 
laid? 

I have wandered the quiet old grave- 
yard ihrough, 

And studie¢c the epitaphs, old and flew; 

But on monument, obelisk, pillar. or 
stone, 

I read of no evil that men have done.” 


+3 | 
The old sexton stool by a grave newly | Protecting her ears from, the blasts 


made, 

With his chin on his hand, his hand on 
a spade. 

I knew by the gleam of his eloquent 
eye 

That his heart was instructing his lips 
to reply. 


“Who is te judge when the soul takes 
its flight? 


Who is to judge ‘twixt the wrong and 


the right? 
Which of us mortals shall dare to say 
That our neighbor was wicked who died 
to-day? 


“In our journey through life, the farther 
we speed, 

The better we learn that humanity’s 
need 

Is charity’s spiri-, that prompts us to 
find 

Rather virtue than vice in the lives of 
our kind. 


“Therefore, good deeds we record on 
these stones; 

The evil men do, let it die with their 
bones, 

I have labored as sexton this many a 
year, 


UNITY 


But/I never tave buried a bad man 
here,” 
— Selected. 


“THE LADY OF HEAVEN.” 


I think my first real lesson in the 


true spirit of human _ brotherhood 


came from a iady who went long ago | 


to her reward, and on whose grave 
the grass of many a year has grown. 
It was before people had begun to 
talk of ‘Tolstoi, and when “slum- 


ming” was not yet a favorite amuse- | 


ment. Il lived ina country village, 
which has since then become a fash- 
ionable center, but which was at that 
time as primitive as the neighbor- 
hoods of which Mary Wilkins writes. 
There were no factories in the place, 
no crowded tenements, no starving 
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of them” had ever moved me to a 
single thrill of spiritual longing and 


aspiration such as I experienced in 
that hushed room, where she was wont 
to kneel, whose daily life seemed to 
me more sacred than prayer or ser- 


mon.—Louwise Chandler 
“Ohildhood.” 


The Sunday School 


At the annual meeting of the Western 
Sunday School Society, held on the 
morning of the 18th, duringthe Western 
anniversaries, a symposium upon cer- 
tain features in the management of a 
Sunday school brought out several 
papers that were rich in valuable sug- 


Moulton, in 


gestions to teachers and superintend- 


poor, but there was a certain amount | 


of poverty and of ignorance: and 
there was in this place a lady—the 
richest lady 


| 
| 


comings and goings with a sort of. 


romantic eagerness. 
She used to drive about, all over 


the big sparsely settled township, in | 


a little open wagon, and 
wagon were books for children who 
had no home libraries, dainties for 
sick people, toys for fretful babies 
whose mothers had their own house- 
work to do. And this rich lady— 
who seemed to my childish eyes a 


sortof goddess of good fortune—never 


| 


indulged herself in any 
Fashion was for her as if 
exist. 
in summer, and an equally simple 


luxury. 
it did not 


woolen one in winter: and she went | and each the gate toa separate realm 


of human nature. 
bonnet shading her sweet face from | 


on her errands of mercy with a’sun- 


the hot sons of June, or a warm hood 


| of January. 


| 


I don’t know that I ever said to 
myself, “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” but I surely felt it. One 
day I was sent to her house on some 


slight commission for my mother. | 


She was out, as usual; but her house- 


keeper, discerning, 1 suppose, in my | 


face something of the reverence wath 


which I regarded her mistress, asked | may be called an idea one degree 
“Do you want to see) 
and thereupon | 
opened the door of a room almost as | 
-austerely simple as a monk’s, 


pointed to a couch where I could see_ 


me suddenly, 
where she prays?” 


and 


the impression left by a head bowed 
many a time and oft in secret prayer. 
“There,” she said, “there’s where she 
kneels.” 
was called away for a moment, 
sacrilege I was committing, I knelt 
in the spot where the Lady of Heav- 
en, as I called her in my thoughts, 
was wont to pray, and put my child- 
ish head for one little moment in the 
place where hers had rested, and said 
a hurried prayer that I also migh(, 
with God's help, walk in the holy way 
she trod. I had been taken to church 
all the years of my life, I had heard 
prayers enough and sermons enough, 
but I do not remember that any one 


in that. 


ents. We shall be able to give them, 
one by one, the place in UNiTy that has 
been occupied by Mr. McDougal’s notes 
on ‘‘Essentiais of Character,’’ that 
course being now closed. Those who 
were not in attendance upon the meet- 


: ing will appreciate the opportunity of 
in all the county, so I | reading them, hardly more than will 


heard people say—and I watched her | 


those who, having heard them, can now 
consider them with more thoughtful 
leisure. te 


THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL. 


READ BY REV. W. C. GANNETT BEFORE 
THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Iam only to talk about a black- 


board, but let us begin in the large 


She wore asimple cotton gown | 


and give it its niche in the universe. 
Ear, eye—the two Gates Beautiful 


between the outer and inner worlds, 


The ear is the 
Heart-gate; tones, music, emphasis, 
Shadings of expression, enter by it: 
feeling calls unto fecting through it. 


The eye is the Mind-gate, the sense 
through which we get the form of 


things. 


Eye gives us form—a rim, 


an outline, that by which each con- 
ception, so far as it is conception, 


Just then the housekeeper 


picture. 
when we do not understand: give an 


_ lessons. 
-/and shyly, and almost asif it were | raphy. 
To your lecture add the experiment, 
the map, the figure, the stereopticon. 


Help out the ear by eye. 


is a mental image An 
thing eyed, a thing “seen;” the, 
idol is simply an_ idea. one 
degree more externalized, as an ideal 


idea is a 


more internalized. Your thought is 
not clear to your own mind till it be- 
comes an image; you cannot give it 


clearly to another mind save with 


rim and outline and, as it were, in 
Make it concrete, we say, 


illustration; tell an anecdote; draw 
a picture. ‘Teach the child by object 
Preach your ethics by biog- 
Jesus taught in parables. 


Under this principle of teaching 
comes the blackboard—one of. its 
humblest applications. And under 
this principle comes the use of the 
blackboard in the Sunday school. 
Let us never forget that the best in- 
fluence of the Sunday school is heart 
work. kEar rather than eye, manner 
rather than lesson, face rather than 
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the word, and tone behind the word | the thing, and yet it will stand very 
rather than the thought in the word, | well for the thing in reaching aspects 
maemo gang perce there. | and effects. They say, anybody can 

ven in e college lecture room it | sing. 
was the enthusiasm and the face of teacher can draw well enough to make 
Agassiz as he talked about his radi-|a blackboard effective. And_ this, 
ates and mollusks, and not what he | too, is true, that you may be too 
said, that Ihave remembered through | good an artist to be a good teacher. 
the thirty years | and more. ‘The| If you draw so well that the children 
mollusks soon slipped off my mind, | admire your picture and you more 
but he impressed himself upon my | nae the point you would illustrate, 
heart. And much more in the you so far fail. Prof. Morse, of Salem, 
Sunday school than in the com-|or your own Chicago Mr. French, 
mon school or college is heart would never do fora Sunday school, 
work the aim and the test of )|if there were chalk in the room. The 
the teacher’s success: But for all | children would lose the gospel in 
er the gi pars anon ons their artnet over the art. I had 
any lesson, 1s also mind work—a call\|an example in my own Sun- 
from a mind toa mind, an awaken-/|day school a _ winter or two ago: 
ing of ideas, i. e., of things seen, in| Aiter one of my clumsy chalk- 
a mind; and here the dumb, dull,| talks one of my teachers came 
black surface which can flash white | to me and gently suggested that per- 
an outline, a thought-form, to the| haps she had a little more gift that 
eye, is of immense help to the| way than I, and would be glad to do 
teacher and the taught. The black- | the pictures for me, if I wished. Of 
board is the humble canvas on/ course I wished, and the next Sun- 
which you ean sketch to the eye your | day — we happened to be studying 
careful lesson as a whole, or can en- | for two or three Sundays the religion 
liven your special points .as you go|of old Egypt—there glowed on the 
along, lighting up the massiness of | blackboard in colored crayons such a 
talk as the white foam-gleams en- | really fine picture of an old Egyptian 
ag a og It rt your — —— re = = pbc its 

en picture book, your cheap stere- | sphinxes and its obelisks and a ban- 
opticon, your improvised map, your | nered procession of priests, that the 
momentary pantomime. result was we had to keepthe picture 

If 1 try to analyze with a little 
detail this immensity of: help, I find 
it lies in three directions. First, it 
gives a chance of drawing a picture 
or asymbol to explain and impress 
your lesson. Great is the advantage 
for the little ones especially, and for 
all child-minded persons; and who is 
not child-minded? Certainly the 


of the blackboard for the rest of the 
winter. I tell the story, not to hum- 
ble the gifted, but to inspire the 
clumsy. If you have an artist, orare 
one, use the gift by all means; but if 
not, exercise your giftlessness. 

To continue my detail of black- 


I doubt that, but think any 


there, and lost all use of that side. 


board service, a second help comes | 


unless you bring the eye to help the 
ear. Moses again—you want to fix 
his date, as a pivot-date in Hebrew 
history and religion: How many out 
of ten will remember by next Sun- 
day that it was about 1320 B. C., if 


you simply tell it? Possibly one. But 
if you also write it? Only two,— 
but that is twice as many. How 


many if you write it, ask it, have 
them repeat it three or four times, a 
moment or two apart, as the talk 
goes on? Four, now-—and that is 
good teaching, to get. four out of ten. 

The third and final good of the 
blackboard in teaching is for the 
older classes—those old enough to 
take in the lesson as a unit having 
parts, and those parts proportions 
and relations to each other. I value 
this use very greatly for an adult 
Class, and for myself in all my own 
work. I mean the help which the 
mind gets by a seen analysis of a line 


of thought or fact, and gets still 


more by making such a seen analysis 
for oneself. A seen analysis, the 
written syllabus of your lecture, your 
sermon, your Jesson, your essay; and 
this syllabus not run into a solid 
paragraph, but in heaas and sub- 
heads, revealing the connection and 
proportion of the parts. Perhaps I 
value this too much—minds differ in 
their needs. Not all minds need to 
make their thought architectural, 
and the best artist work is not so 
made; it grows. But the animal body, 
though it grows, has its skeleton, 


which gives it framework and propor- 


tions. Every plant that grows has 


its living architecture, and can stand 


analysis. And 1am sure, if most of 
us teachers and preachers would be 


adult-class is; certainly you, the 
teacher, are. Why are ‘Talmage’s 
sermons the only sermons that go far 
and wide to the people of the United 
States? Because. each one is a 
painted picture-book. Why do Minot 
Savage’s sermons go twice as far as, 
with thrice the welcome of, any other 
sermons among ourselves? Because, 
without paint, each one _ is_ so 
limpid that anybody can_ see 
the thoughts outlined side by 
side like fish at the bottom 
of a pool. Weare almost all child- 
minded, and an actually drawn pic- 
ture—copy of a thing or symbol of a 
thing, no matter which—gives us all 
ease in trying to make the thing a 
thought. Chalk helps talk—teach 
all teachers that. Chalk helps talk 
so much that the evangelical Sunday- 
school societies used to send out four- 
foot square pictures, white on black, 
each week to illustrate their Inter- 
national Lessons. Perhaps they still 
do so. Youordered your fresh black- 
board, all drawn, as you ordered your 
fresh wilk, for the babes. That was 
very useful, doubtless, and yet, per- 
haps it was going to unnecessary ex- 
travagance. For the truth is, you 
can handle chalk clumsily and yet 
make it very effective. Your picture 
of a man, or a heart, or a circle, ora 
river, or a barn-door, may be oaly an 
ill-drawn symbol, not a picture, of 


trom it for the intermediate classes, 

and again 1 might ask, Who isn’t of 

the intermediate class? I1 refer here’ 
to the good of darting down in a word 
or two, so that the eye sees it, the 

point you are trying to teach through 

the ear. Help ear by eye. In three 
words, dart it down, white on black; 

let it stand, if only for a moment, 

and then for the brush. That is the | saying what we mean, more having a 
foam-gleam that I spoke of. Every; point and more. keeping to the 
teacher or lecturer must know the | point — more arriving! Now, the 
difficulty of getting the main points) blackboard for the Sunday-school 
of his thought into the minds of | lesson offers the chance for this. If, 
hearers, unless he aids himself by for the older classes, you have the 
syllabus or text-book. For most) habit of carefully putting, white on 
of us the ear is a sluice-way, not | black, the outline of the whole half- 
a sieve that sorts out sizes | hour’s talk with them, either before- 
as the things run through. It is to) hand or as it goes along, it will teach 
be hoped that most hearers get some- ‘them a double lesson—not only the 
thing from every sermon, but prob- | lesson about Moses, but the lesson of 
ably few get the main point. So mental analysis and synthesis; ina 
with any lesson. Are you teaching | word, the art of thinking. And this 
about Moses? Before you are far! second lesson will be much the more 
along in the story, dart down in | important of the two; as much more 
white, “Moses the Patriot,” a little | important as you are than Moses—-to 
deeper in, “Moses the Emancipator,” | yourself. 

a little farther still, “Moses the Law-,| Let me only add: This service of 
giver.” It is surprising, but with two | the blackboard reaches its glory and 
out of three of your pupils, the les- | tranfiguration if, instead of merely 
son’s value and impression and re-| putting this outline on the board 
membrance will be at least doubled | yourself, you accustom the class it- 
by those three glints of white before | self to do it. No better use can be 
the eye. Then, besides main points, | made of the last five minutes of the 
there are certain details of a lesson, | half hour than to stop short and get 


humble-minded enough to go to work 
more like architects with our lessons 
and our preachments, the result 
would be more /flower-like; I mean 
would be not only a thing of greater 
beauty, but a thing of greater mean- 
ing. There would be more unity, 
more proportion, more relatedness of 
part to part, more total effect, more 


little facts, simply sure to slip away | the pupils themselves to put down 


> wep 5 me Se ae ee ee 
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and arrange, white on _ black, 
main points of the day’s lesson. 

So my ideal Sunday-school class- 
room would contain always a wall- 
blackboard, and alarge one. If that 
cannot be, then, in lieu of it, a table, 
around which all would group, with 
a large slate for the teacher’s use; 
and in the older pupils’ hands, note- 
book and pencils with which to re- 
produce the slate-work of the teacher, 
or to improvise their own. 

And my _ ideal Sunday-school 
teacher and Superintendent—well, 
there are several tests for them, but 
one of my tests would be the ques- 
tion, “Can you handle chalk?” 

There isa book, written by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, and published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety in Boston, and called “Outlines 
and Charts, for conversation and study 
in Sunday schools, with aid of a 
blackboard.” It contains twelve out- 
line lessons on various subjects and 
adapted to different ages—each les- 
son developed in two forms: (1) in 
outline for the blackboard surface: 
and (2) in fuller detail, as notes for 
the teacher's talk. It is, I suspect, 
the most careful exhibition of the 
blackboard as a teaching-tool that 
anywhere exists in print. 


Che Study Cable. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS IN BOSTON.* 


In “Phillips Brooks in Bcston” we 
have a little volume containing near- 
ly thirty editorials upon Phillips 
brooks and his work, which appeared 
in the Daily Advertiser during the five 
vears from March, 1888, to February, 
1893. As Rey. Dr. Tucker points 
out in his introduction, this collec- 
tion has a special value arising from 
the fact that it shows what was 
thought of the man in his own home 
before his death and also before he 
was chosen bishop. ‘The fact that 
the editor of a great city daily, sen- 
sitive as one occupying such a _ yposi- 
tion always is to public opinion, 
should for five years. put before his 
readers frequent comments upon the 
work of Dr. Brooks, all in the same 
vein, is very Satisfactory evidence 
that Dr. Brooks was, as Prof. Tucker 
Says, a prophet “acceptable in his 
own country.” 

While this is true, Il am not sure 
that one who should rely upon this 
volume to get an outside estimate of 
the man Phillips Brooks, would be 
greatly helped by it. Mr. Ayres was 
deeply impressed by the _ personal 
goodness of the man and the value 
of his work, and endeavored to ex- 
press his estimate in appropriate lan- 
guaye: yet he who has not had the 
advantage of a personal knowledge 
of the great preacher will, I think, 
put the book down with a feeling 


*“Phillips Brooks in Boston—Five Years’ 
Editorial Estimate.” By M. C. Ayres, editor 
of the Boston “Daily Advertiser.” With an in- 
troduction by Rev. W. J. Tucker, D. D. 
George H. Ellis, Boston. 


the 


that it has not enabled him to get 


close to the heart of this great per- 
sonality. Perhaps it is impossible to 
do the beloved Bishop justice in this 
respect. 


It may be that because of | the writer’s eye. 


debtor class from a shrinkage in the 
volume of the currency, and of the 
benefit this class derives from the 
expansion thereof, that has ever met 
So far his conten- 


his excellence he must always be repre- | tion seems incontrovertib e, and it is 
sented as armored in the full panoply ‘to be regretted that his adversaries 


of virtu>, never, as it were, in the fa- 
That which | it. 


miliar undress of home. 


should not have the candor to admit 
Until those who oppose the Pop- 


impressed one so greatly in direct | ulists take the trouble to study their 
personal intercourse with the man, his | position, and are candid enough to 
simp!e humanity, seems to be least evi- | give them credit for all the truth it 


dent in most representations of him. 
On the contrary, after reading and 


} 


| 


contains, they need not expect’ to 
convince them of their errors. When 


hearing them, we too often feel that | shall we realize that nothing which 
this great being stood upon a pedestal | really appeals to men is w olly false? 


above mankind. 
siastic admiration for the man and 
the original purpose of his editorials 
consp're to make his book like most 
representations of the Bishop in this 
respect. It may be thatif some one 
could recall, Iwill notsaya fault, buta 
foible in Phillips Brooks, he wou!d be 
able to give us a _ representation 
which should have something of the 
vivid humanity of the or ginal. 

Be this as it may, in his apprecia- 
tive comments upon the preacher and 
his work 
service for the 
which Phillips Brooks labored. One 
of the most pregnant truths which 


he leads us to appreciate is that Dr. | go. ap. 
Brooks brought his breadth and pro- | yop. | 


gressiveness to the service of mankind, 
not by contending for the new view 


as against the old, for the broad as_| 
against the narrow, but by simply. 
taking the higher, broader view for | 
granted. and preaching and living it, | $1.75 
Then, '| “oy. 
hearers awoke to the fact 


without noticing the old. 


when his 


Mr. Ayres’ enthu- | 


| 
| 
| 


Sons. 


The proof-reading in this month’s 
Arena is not as good as it should be. 
We noticed several oversights in the 
articles by Dr. Shutter and Mr.g 
Sanders: and there is a blunder in 
the table of contents, the prefixing 
of “Prof.” to Mr. Sanders’ name. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. By Anna. 
Fuller. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Chieago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 


Cloth, 16mo., pp. 184; $1. 


Mr. Ayres has done good | 
Church Universal in | 
 P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Clurg & Co. 


that the truth he preached was not | 


within the old limits. 


they had | 


learned to. value it too highly to give | 


it up for the old view. F. H. 8. 


Sunday 


JULIUS E. OLSON’s article on “Nor- | 
way’s Struggles for Political Liberty,” | 


in the We England Magazine 


June, is one that we would commend | 


to all who are interested 
being very well informed as to, the 
steady march of Norway toward the 
most perfect republican freedom. 
The vizgor and independence which 
have characterized the Northmen in 
all ages are becoming specially no- 
ticeable in our own day, when Scan- 
dinavian literature—refl«cting, as it 
does, the religious and political un- 
rest of that division of the Germanic 
peoples—is becoming the most ,op- 
ular literature of ‘Europe.  Con- 
cerning the article of which we 
began by speaking, it is to be noted 
that although written by one whose 
Sympathies are evidently with Nor- 
way in the present dispute, it leads 
us to see that there are grave practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of a double 
diplomatic and consular service for 
the united kingdoms. 


IN addition to the papers in the 
Arena noticed in our editorial col- 
umns, we would note that Mr. I. 
E. Deen’s article, “Save the Amer- 
ican Home,” is the clearest state- 
ment of the evil which results to the 


in, Without | pexpRETATIONS. 


for | A. London: 


A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. By Mrs. 
Wm. Lamont Wheeler. New York: G. 
Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 194; $1. 
A HISTORY OF PANICS IN THE UNITED 
By Clement Juglar. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. Chicago: 
A. © MeClurg & Co, Cloth, 12no0., pp. 
150; $1. 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
a. wa. Oe. ee S. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 


By 
New York: 
Chicago: A. C. 
12n0., pp. 610; 


PHILLIPS BROOKS IN Boston, By M. 
C. Ayres. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
Cloth, 16mo., pp. 119; ode. 

STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S 
PoEMS. By Frank Walters. London: 
School Association. (loth, 
12mo., pp. 180; 2s 6d. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST, PAUL TO THE 
GALATIANS, By James Drumn ond, M. 
Sunday School Associa- 
tion Cloth, l6mo., pp. 200; 1s 6d. 

THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST IN- 
By Crelio Cone, D. 
D. New York: G. P. Pu nam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 415; $1.75. 

MARKED “PERSONAL.” By Anna 
Katherine Green. New York: 4G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Chicage: A. C. Me- 
Clurg { Co. Cloth, l6mok- pp. 415; $1; 
paper 50¢c. 

Bits oF BLUF. By Wesley Bisson- 
nette. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Cloth, 1zmo., $1.00. 

MortTAL MANn. By A. Easton. 
cago: Charles H. herr « Co. 
l6mo., pp. 47. 25 cents. 

THE RusSIAN REFUGEE, By Henry 
R. Wilson. Chicago: Charles H. ») err 
& Co. Paper, 12mo.,pp. 610. 60 cents. 


Chi- 
Paper, 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 


}dress, and is a standard in this 


department. .. The subscription 
price is $100 a year, but if sub- 
scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
Zine and UNITY for one year 
(whether the UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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a Wotes from the Field 


Joint Confererc:, 
tended Joint Conference of the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota Liberal 
Churches was held in Menomonie, 
Wis., May 10-12. Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, Of Minneapolis, preached the 
opening sermon, taking as his subject 
“Seeds,” and his text, “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a man who sowed 
good seed in the ground.” Nature’s 
care in the production and protection 
of the seed was shown; also in the sow- 
ing of it; how Nature was taking care of 
religion, too; that, though old forms of 
religion decay, the best part of them 
goes as seed into the future, and grows 
again and better. Man improves on 
Nature’s methods, selecting the best 
species, the best ground, and defends 
the seeds, giving them the most favor- 
able conditions. So we should select 
in religion—as Jesus said, “search the 
scriptures”—search and select what- 
ever is good and true and holy. Search 
all scriptures, the holy books of évery 
place und time; the scriptures of sci- 
ence and of thought. Select and till, 
remembering that tillage consists prin- 
cipally in weeding. 

The second day’s session was opened 
by a devotional meeting led by Rev. F. 
C, Southworth, of Duluth. Hon. 8S. W. 
Hunt welcomed the delegates with a 
ringing address, which was responded 
to by Hon. H. M. Lewis, of Madison, 
the President of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence, and Rev. M. W. Chunn, of Lu- 
verne, the Vice President of the Minne- 
sota Conference. The discussions of 
the day were opened by Rev. L. H. 
Stoughton, of Baraboo, Wis., who read 
a paper on “Sunday Schools and Young 
People’s Guilds.” Rev. Kristofer 
Janson, of Minneapolis, followed, 
speaking concerning “Religious Work 
With and For Foreigners.” In the dis- 
cussion Rev. T. B. Forbush gavea re- 
markable instance of successful work 
on the part of one Norwegian minister. 


After an elaborate lunch, served in 
the Menomonie parish house, Rey. T. C. 
Davis, of Winona, Minn., spoke of “The 
Work of the Free Church.” Rev. Sophie 
Gibb, of Janesville, Wis., followed, 
speaking of “Its Opportunities.” The 
discussion was opened by Kev. M. W. 
Chunn in an address of remarkable 
power and potency. A practical turn 
was given the discussion by Rev. Lloyd 


A largely at- 


Skinner, of Eau Claire, Wis., who urged 


the conference to consider the obstacles 
of the Free Church and how to over- 
come them. He was ably supported by 
Rev. J. Lil. Jones, of 
others. 


At 8 p. m., after Scripture reading and 
prayer by Rev. Helen G, Putnam, of 
Jamestown, 8. D., Rev. W. 8. Vail,of St. 
Paul, spoke of “The Realization ot the 
Mission of the Liberal Church.” Rev. 8. 
M. Crothers, of St. Paul, spoke “In 
Praise of Narrowness.” Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones would reassure those who 
feared the movement of modern thought, 
showing that only through .liberty can 
the triumphs of the future come. 


On Friday morning the devotional 
meeting was led by Rev. T. B. Forbush. 
The relation of the church to the vari- 
ous reform movements of the time was 
the topic for the day. Rev. C. J. 
Staples, of St. Cloud, Minn., opened the 
discussion, taking the topic “Temper- 


Chicago, and | 


gration.” .. Animated discussions fol- 
lowed each of these. 

At 8 p. m., after reading and prayer 
by Rev. Lloyd Skinner, Hon. H. M. 
Lewis spoke of “The Aim of the Lib- 


eral Religious Movement,” Rev. C. 
J. Staples of “Our Methods,” and 
Rev. T. B. Forbush of “Results.” For 


results he wanted the audience to look 
around them; the magnificent temple 
they were in, costing over $100,000; its 
library of 4,000 volumes and over 1,000 
pamphlets and public documents; its 
reading room, supplied with all the rep- 
resentative papers and magazines; its 
G. A. R. rooms and museum; its club 
and amusement rooms, and the elegant 
auditorium in which they were assem- 
bled. Add to these the manual training 
school, the cooking and laundry schools, 
and the change made in hearts and 
lives, and some of the results of the 
liberal religious movement can be seen. 
L. S. 


Oakland, Ca’. The annual report of 
this church contains so much of inter- 
est that, from laek ot time and space, 
we are obliged to pass over almost 
everything in this issue, yet we would 
call attention to the praiseworthy de- 
termination of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to keep altruism in sight, even under 
strong temptation to be selfish in a 
good cause. The secreta"y writes that 
“though our great effort this year has 
been to raise money for the church, we 
have not been quite oblivious of our 
fellow-men,.” And later, she states that 
they voted to devote one tenth of their 
net monthly income to charity. 


Olvmpia, Wash —-Rev. David Utter 
promises a visit to this place the sec- 
ond week in June. He did pioneer 
work in Washington Territory twenty 
years ago, and while in charge 
of the _ society in Olympia he 
visited other places in the North- 
west. He was the first preacher of the 
Unitarian faith who held services in 
Seattle, which was then but a frontier 
village. He is to preach in Helena 
June 4, and in O.ympia the following 
Sunday. 


Wichita, Kan.—Rev. E. R. Shippen 
has resigned his pastorate and is going 
East. Mrs. L. 8. Carter has become 
the superintendent of the Sunday 
school, an office which the pastor him- 
self held while here. 


Asheville. N. C.—This church has 
just completed eight months of unin- 


terrupted work under the pastorate of. 


Rev. Frederic W. Sanders, who has now 
resigned the charge in order to accept 
the assistant editorship of Unity. The 
church will be closed during the months 


of June and July, and in August the. 


pulpit will be occupied by Rev. Henry 
A. Westall, during his summer vacation. 
As this is a new society—Mr. Sanders’ 
ministry being the longest pastorate it 


has had—it is not yet strong enough to 


keep open twelve months in the year; 
but itis hoped that before long it will 


be able to do so, and to build a church 


home for 


itself. The impression 
abroad that the South is ultra-conserva- 
tive, but there is a field here for much 


work among the young men of the. 


South who are dissatisfied with “Ortho- 
dox” Christianity: An instance of 
breadth worth speaking of is that a 
ministers’ conference for all “ministers 


of religion” in and about Asheville has 


ance.” Rev. Sophie Gibb followed, | 
with “Labor.” Rev. Lloyd Skinner 
spoke on “Charity;” Rev. F. W. N, 


recently been formed, of which the 
Unitarian pastor was a member, and in 
which he was uniformly treated with 


the most fraternal courtesy. 
Hugenholtz, of Hillside, Wis., on “Emi- 


is 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa.-- 


Through the generosity of Mrs. E. D. 
and Miss Carrie Pand a Department of 
Applied Christianity has been endowed 
and a house provided for its head. Just 
what the work of the department will 
be is not now known; but something 
may be surmised from the man to whom 
the work is intrusted, the Rev. George 
D. Herron, D. D., of Burlington, Iowa, 
the author of several little books, which 
have been chaiacterized as evidencing 
somewhat advanced ideas concerning 
the place which Christianity should 
hold in our modern life. 


—— 


—————— — — 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores faded, thin, and gray hair 
to its original color, texture, and 
abundance ; prevents it from falling 
out, checks tendency to baldness, 
and promotes a new and vigorous 
growth. A clean, safe, elegant, and 
economical hair-dressing, 


Everywhere Popular 


“Nine months after having the ty- 
phoid fever, my head was perfectly bald. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and before I had used half a bottle, the 
hair began to grow. Two more bottles 
brought out as good a head of hair as 
ever I had. On my recommendation, 


——— 


my brother William Craig made use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor with the same good 
results.”’—Stephen Craig, 832 Charlotte 


st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 


Applied Religion. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard. 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1.esults and its possible cure. 


‘|i, Tobaeco, The Second Intoxicant. 


_ One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon 6n ‘Tobacco I have stopped 


the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


AIL, No Sex in Grime, 


| “The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


TV. «Not Institutions, but Homes. 


_ This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


| Paralysis 
| pm »Live 
| Chronic Diseases Cured b 


Electricity. Greatestinve 
tion known. Circulars Free. 77 page book describ 


ing treatment. 10cents. Prof. B. B. 


LISS, lowaFalls,1I 
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Fnnouncements 
THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but forall local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the werds are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY Or- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
atreets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist). 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian). cor- 


ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist). 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White. 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish). Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses. Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot,. Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent). McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas. Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan ave- | 


nue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- | 


nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 2k8th street. A. J. Canfield. Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. / 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corwér Wash- 


ington boulevard and Union Park. 
Stoltz, Minister. 


_——- 


Joseph 


REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, of Providence. 
R. L., will preach at All Souls Church next 
Sunday morning. In the evening there will be 


an address by a representative of the Temper- 
ance Congress. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL > 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 
Loys. F. B. KNAPP. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect, working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to hght and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for Syears. Buy 
direct from our factory. and save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B8.34 Chicago, Ill, 


The Cheapest, Pleasantest 
and Best way the 


9 
Worlds «= 
r 4 Enjoyed 
$10 per week hires a tent 10x14 ft. with 
double or fly roof and clean board 
that 


floor, will accomodate a faim- 
ily of from 4 to 6 persons easily or 8 if they are all good natured. Sever- 


al hundred of these tents loca- 
ted in a beauti- Cl ; . 4 ful Grove all 
fenced in, mak- ing a beautiful 
white city of tents, The Elevated Railroad has a station within 2 minutes 


walk, and but 10 minutes ride to the 
World’s Fair. A large Cafe on 
the grounds where exceptionally fine 


meals are served at the low cost of 50 cents each. ropercent reduction 


on meal tickets if bought in advance. Everything including Grove, 


Tents, Restaurant and sanitary conditions are planned and arranged for 
ihe comfort and convenience of guests. 


| | s | Send one dollar when you engage the tent, 
At Once ° by one-half ey —— wae Fee set your yt 
7 | " coming and the balance when you ta OBeC88- 
. ‘ . , * ion.’ Each tent wit be supplied with wash basin, 
| Engage ateng bx fore CJ"Send thirty cents (slop pail and water bucket free. Additional 
— arc all ng ene inone cent stamps for | furniture may be brougns from nome. or will be 
or, or you nay have ~ ayer se _ | supplied by the week as follows: oven wire 
to pay sovernl times accuran reliable, Han beds comfortable for two,$1.00; mattress, ec; 
the price for much dy Guide” to Chicago | single mattress, 30c: single cots, We: double-deck 
poorer accomoda-| ®"d the World’s Fair, | cots, $1.00; camp-chairs, each, le; pillows, each, 
tions. 
Full Particulars 


stra- |l5c; Sheets, each, l0c;_ pillow-slips, each, 10:; 
sa pron one ce comforts, each, 25c; blankets, each, 35¢; mirrors, 
onsand maps; Wor 15e. towels, 1 each day, 0c. A woven wire cot 
five times that amount | for a ee ae Pas oo 
. R one wee or ° . aya 

FREE | sf you expect bo Viets tne dollar now and the balance when you take 

| © | fair. A cheaper Guide posession. 
— | for 12 cents. = ——_ oti 


WRITE TO THE 


World’s Fair Temperance Encampment Ass’p., 


Cor. Indiana Avenue and 57th. St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


<=> The Great Church LICHT.< 


1 OW tdtgy, give 
i 


yp Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, 
‘oat a ces, Picture Galleries, Theatres, 


Parlors, Banks, Offi 


aa SE SSA SAA, 4, ™ 
os ' Wary ‘S 
NWO 
e Most Powerful, the > = 
ow Windows, 
Depots, etc. New and cle- 


gent designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


churches and the trade. I. P. FRI 
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THE LOST WORD may be found by 
looking carefully within. Eden may be re- 
gained by wise cultivation of the “garden” of 
the suul, the Microcosm. 


The St. Louis Magazine 


is an humble exponent of principles tending to 
assist the Neophyte in his present environ- 
ment. We represent the Occidental Theoso- 
phy, publishing valuable articles upon inter- 
esting occult themes, rendering the same in 
such a manner that they may be ‘ete 
applied to the life of each individual. Our aim 
is to inspire the reader with the determination 
to obey that ancient command, 


KNOW THYSELF, 


then he will know ALL and have achieved vic- 
tory not only over mental and physical disease 
and all forms of earthly inharmony, but will 
have conquered man’s last enemy as well: he 
will have become aconscious co-worker with 
Jehovah. ALL have the Divine Secret within; 
only prepare your Temple and the Manifesta- 
tion will surely follow. We want YOU to see 
a copy of our magazine. Sample 10 cents. 
Subscription price 81.00 per year. 


St. Louis Magazine, 23°? ours St 


Nk. 561 Pcarl Street, N. Y. 


—__>—_— —_——-- - a 
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Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. ; 


TRE NON-SEGTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CREAT MzASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Cnanning, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5S cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
JNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 178 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 


June 8, 1893. 
WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 
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The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. A\l the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household : 


MISS E. H. WALKER, private residence, 
i616 Langley avenue. Two blocks from Cottage 
Grove cable cars, twenty minutes’ ride from 
Fair Grounds; restaurants near; house airy 
and well lighted; rooms accommodating two, 
three or four persons. 
each person, or $6 per week, if engagement 
with deposit is made two weeks or more before 
arrival. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 
111 Rowen avenue: 20 minutes to Fair Grounds 


by four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center | 


of the city. House new, airy, well furnished, 
superior plumbing. Boarding houses and cafes 
between house and cars. Rooms accoinmodat- 
ing two and three persons. Terms, #1 per day 
for each person. References exchanged. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitarian headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


G. W. BUCKLEY, 7130 Woodlawn avenue, 
new flat, second floor, few furnished rooms 
Five minutes’ ride to the Fair by I. C. R. R., 
from Brookdale station. Breakfast if desired. 


— —— 


INE * AUDUBON. 


(EUROPEAN.) 


SUPERIOR CAF'E, 


Under same management. 
Midway Plaisance and Oglesby Ave., 
CHICAGO. 

N. H. HENCHMAN, JR., Manager. 


Stone and brick, steam heat, ample 
modern facilities. Within three min- 
utes’ walk of 60th street entrance. Elec- 
tric Road passing on same block. IIli- 
nois Central and Elevated Roads with 
depots 24 blocks distant. Catalogue 
with diagrams of floors and table of 
rates mailed on application. 

MONTROSS & COOLIDGE, Props, 


REFERENCES. 
Commercial National Bank; Marshall 
Field & Co.; Markley, Alling & Co.; 
Fraser & Chalmers; Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


if You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $$ per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 


day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Augusta, Maine. 


Box 1001. 


Terms, #1 per day for | 


1. Corner Stones 


children. 
fulness, honesty, temperance, justice, etc. 
2. Home Li e. 


UNITY 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


Published by Western Unjtarian 


Sunday School Society, 
175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


of Character. By Kate 
Gannett Wells. 10 cents each; per doz. $1.00. 
A series of twelve lessons adapted to voung 
Talks on practical subjects, truth- 


By Mrs. Susan I. 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
doz. $1.00, 


Lesley, and 
10 cents each; per 


Twelve lessons on manners and on our rela- 
tions-to the home circle. including the sick and 
the aged. For young children. 


3. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
each; per doz. $1.00 


Twelve lessons, making an excellent contin- 
uation to number two—enlarging the list of 
home duties and opportunities, and teaching 
many school lessons not in the text books. 


5. Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
in America, By W. C. Gannett. 
each; per doz. $1.25. 


Twelve lessons best adapted to older classes. 
Intended as frame work for conversation. The 
references are to the one-volume “Life of 
Channing.” 


6. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 
cents each; per doz. $1.25. 

A series of twelve lessons. Treats of Parker 
the man, the preacher and the reformer. 

7- Tal s About Sunday. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, 10 cents each; per doz, $1.00. 

A series of eight lessons on the origin and 
best use of Sunday. Adapted toall ages. 

8. Stories from Genesis. By Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 15 cents each; per doz, #1.25. 


A series of twelve lessons containing out- 
lines of familiar Genesis stories. The 
ences are to the Bible and to Richard Bar- 


locents 


is cents 


tram’s Stories from the book of Genesis, | 

Adapted to all ages. 

10. Talks About the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment) By Newton M. Mann. 15 cents: per 


doz, $1.25. 
How the book came to be: its authors: the 


Hebrew people from whom it proceeded and. 


their early leaders. 
Twelve lessons. 


11. The More Wonderful Genesis: or Crea- 
tion, Unceasing. By H.°M. Simmons. 
cents each; per doz, $1.25. 


A series of eleven lessons adapted to all 
ages. The Genesis story is contrasted with 
the revelations of science. 


12. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents each; per doz, $1.25. 


This series includes nine lessons suited to 
allages. Most of the references in these les- 
sons areto Samuel Smiles’ “Duty.” The les- 
sons are based on this book. 

13. Studies of Jesas. By Newton M. Mann. 

20 cents each: per doz. $1.75. 


A course of eighteen lessons adapted to both 
older and younger classes. It deals with the 


Adapted to older children. 


New Testament story and refers to the “Bible | 


for Learners.” 


15, 16, 17, 18 The Childhood of 


Divided as follows: 
Part I. In Jesus’ Land. 

In Jesus’ Home. 

In Nazareth Town. 


IV. In Jerusalem and After. 
Each part full of references, questions and 


hints sufficient for three or four months’ study. | 


Adapted to all ages. 

19. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 

An outline of study of Zoroaster, Moses, 
Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus and Mo- 
hammed;: with reftrences. 

20. A Six Vears’ Course of Study. 
Arranged by a Committee. 
per doz. $1.25. 

This book contains not only No.1, of “Six 
Years in Sunday-school,” but as preliminary 
to it there isa general outline showing how 
the topics are divided and arranged for the 


No. 1. 


refer- | 


he 


Jesus. | 
By W. C. Gannett. 10 cents each; $1.00 per doz. | 


The whole series comprises twelve chapters | 
printed as four separate manuals, each com-_ 
plete in itself if the whole is not desired. | 


15 cents each; | 
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complete Six Years’ Course. No. 1 treats of 
the Rane oe g of Things” both from the side 
of legend and from the side of science. The 
origin of man’s tools, language, law, God, 
prayer, heaven, priests and temples is 
outlined and discussed. Arranged in twenty- 
two lessons. 


21. In the py we GO 
cents each; $1.25 per doz. 


These lessons follow No. 20 for the last part 
of the same school year. They are designed 
to teach achild’s duties toward others of the 
household. 


22. The Ethics of School Life. 
Stafford. 15 cents; $1.25 per doz. 


Designed to occupy the concluding part of 
the second year in the six years’ course. Treats 
of the relations of the school and the home; of 
vacation rights and duties, of books and good 
reading. ‘Twelve lessons. Adapted to all 
ages. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Library Cards, 


Home, 15 


Gannett. 


By Juniata 


$1.00 per hundred. 


Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per doz. 


Collection Envelopes, cloth lined, conveni- 
ently arranged to show weekly, quarterly, and 
annual class collections. 50 cents per doz. 
Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A sheet 12x 

19 inches designed for home walls. 5 cents 

each; 30 cents per doz. 


Old Testament Chart. By W.C. Gannett. 
Showing the gradual growth of the Hebrew 
Religion and its Scriptures. A convenient 
fiy-leaf for one's Bible. Revised edition, 
with schedule of Old Testament Lessons on 
the reverse side. 5 cents each; 30 for $1.00. 

Seed. A card of quotations from some of the 
great masters. 50 cents per hundred. 


A Letter to Mrs. Fairchilds. By E. A. Hor- 
ton. Giving reasons why Rob should go to 
Sunday-school. 20 cents per doz. 

An Alphabet of Texts. Selected by Church 
of the Messiah Sunday-school. 10 cents per 
dozen. 

The 
Drama. 


Minstrel’s Carol. <A short Christmas 


5 cents each. 

The Rise of Unitarianism in New England. 
A pamphlet of seventy pages containing 
chapters extracted from the memoirs of Ezra 
Stiles Gannett, by his son W. C, Gannett. 
A valuable addition to Sunday School ma- 
terial for older scholars who wish to study 
the story of Unitarianism and the Trans- 
cendental Movement in New England. Price 
20 cents. 

The Sunday School. By J. Vila Blake. This 
book is the record of the experience of many 
years, with suggestions growing out of that 
experience. Assuming the value of the Sun- 
day School, it discusses the ways and means 
of bringing out its fullest usefulness. Price 
15 cents. 


One Upward Look Each 
: Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
'ScHOOL Society, 175 Dearborn Street 
' Chicago. ) 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


An Eastern reader says: 

How I wish I knew whoto thank for 
first ending me Unity. Ic is the only 
paper I read every word of. If Unity 
readers would simply tear the label 
from the wrapper of Unity, and after 
reading it put it back and direct it to 
some friend, it would only cost a penny, 
and great good might be done in that way 
with very little trouble. I think UNITY 
much better than tracts to call atten- 
tion to Unitarian thought. It is the 
best little missionary I know of. 

A Southern friend writes: 

Unity with its new appearance has 
just reached me. Accept my heartiest 
congratulations upon the improved me- 
chanical condition. Its spirit needs no 
alteration. Itis as broad, safe and lib- 
eral as any lover of truth can desire. 
Anything that I and your other friends 
in the far South can do for you will be 
cheerfully done. 


From the Boston Budget: 

Unity, the able and brilliant Uni- 
tarian weekly of Chicago, appears ina 
new and enlarged form, and is prepared 
to take its stand with renewed vigor in 
its work for the enlargement of thought 
and the beauty and sacredness of life. 


From an lowa reader: 

Unity is received in its new dress, 
and I think it quite an improvement; 
but however poor the form and paper 
heretofore, I cherished it for the breadth 
of thought and fellowship it has so 
righteously battled for. 

So, with the new cress, we expect to 
see it go bravely on in its more than 
“Christian” mission of Freedom, Fel- 
lowship, and Character in Religion. 
Truth, not pious cant, is what the world 
needs to save it from corruption. 

From Northerp Canada: 

Many thanks for your triendly re- 
minder. I had, indeed, iorgotten that 
my UNITY subscription was overdue, 
and might not have thought of it fora 
long time. UNiry in its new dress 
seems much more dignified and to have 
altogether lost the free-and-easy look of 
old; but, doubtiess, when I grow to feel 
acquainted, I shall like it better than 
before, and always it will have my 
hearty sympathy and my best wishes 
for its future. 

An Illinois reader says: 

Well, | must admit I do like your new 
dress. 

To tell the honest truth, 1 thought 
Unity as it was could hardly be im- 
proved upon, and looked upon the pro- 
pose | change with a good deal of mis- 
giving. ButlI tind \Nivy is still UNITY, 
and am not disposed to quarrel with the 
beautitul paper and clear print. 

‘rom a St. Louis subscriber: 

i nclos«d please find $], tor which will 
you extend my subscription to Uwniry 
one year? | i1egard CNITY as ihe ves 
paper publ.is. et, so of course it is a ne- 
cessity to me. 


Krom a Kinsas :eader: 

Iam gladto be assured that UNITY 
will be continued. It has not, as yet, 
finished its good work. It is as much 
needed to-day as when it first com- 
mencea its work. 


Seven Studies of Temperance. By W. C. 
Gannett. Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Price 10 cents. 

Publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 

Society can also be supplied. Catalogue on 

application. 


W ashboards 
Make It Warm. 


Bobbing up and down over them is pretty hot 
work, That rub, rub, rub on them is the 
best thing in the world to warm you up, and 
tire you out, and wear holes in light and 
delicate summer garments. Why don't you 
use Pearline, and take it easy? You can keep 
cool—and yet have the work better done. 
Pearline takes away the rubbing, and the 
washboard, and the warm work. It gives you 
more time to yourself—and saves your money. 
Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ** this is as good as Bd the same a I ear hne, 
it Back and if ee oes maak miiameeiiee an 
place of learline, be honest—send 2¢ lack, 386 JAMESPYLE,N.Y. 
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Once more UNITY has taken another step torward. And still it 
is one of many short and feeble steps which have characterized its 
fifteen years of life. Never much ahead, but always a little better. 
By this change of dress and increase of size we Nave greatly added 
| to the expense of publication. 

The new company was confronted with this problem: In order 
to justify this additional expense it must either double the price of 
subscription, which would then leave it only two-thirds the cost of 
the journals with which it is compared, and with which it shares 
a place in.the current religious literature of our country; or, to keep 
it still at the old price and double the number of subscribers within 
a reasonable time. The company has ventured on this last under- 
taking. Weconfidently turn to our subscribers to help us realize this. 
Only by so doubling can the strain, both financial and editorial; be 
reduced to its proper limit, andthé advance be justly maintained. 
Over one hundred and fifty new subscribers have been received 
during the last month while UNITY was atits shabbiest. Give us 
a Columbian lift. Let old subscriptions be paid and parishes re- 
canvassed. Specialinducements to agents will be given on corre- 
spondence. Subscriptions $1 per annum. Send all remittances to 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 179 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


